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Graduation Exercises 1969 


‘tudent life at the Ontario School for the Deaf 

Belleville came to a close for nineteen young 
men and women on Friday, June 20, 1969. As well 
as the seven graduation certificates presented, 
ten certificates of merit and two letters of 
standing were awarded. Prizes were also awarded 
to several deserving students from the junior, 
intermediate and senior departments for out- 
standing improvement and ability in academic, 
vocational and athletic work. 

‘The auditorium of our neighbouring school, 
Centennial Secondary, was the setting for the 
graduation exercises, and while the sun shone on 
a beautiful June day outside, the air-conditioning 
inside was enjoyed by all. The young men were 
all neatly groomed for the occasion, and the young 
ladies looked extremely attractive in their gowns 
of white, made by the girls themselves at school. 

Following the processional and the singing of 
© Canada, the Rey, A. L. Sutherland offered the 
invocation, 

Present for the graduation exercises were two 
representatives of our sister school at Milton, Mr. 
Etherington, Supervising Teacher and Mr, W. Fox, 
Dean of Residence. 

In addressing the graduates, Superintendent, 
Dr. J. G. Demeza referred to Graduation Day as 
the “big day” towards which the members of the 
graduating class had been working ever since 
they came to the school as five or six-year-olds. 
He suggested that this day marked the beginning 
of a new adventure just as important as the day 
when they began school, He pointed out that many 
of the graduates had worked hard and had devel- 
‘oped good work habits throughout their school ca- 
reers and he was sure that they would continue in 


the same way when they entered upon working 
careers. There were some, however, who would do 
better at school if they had a second chance to do 
it-all over again. He suggested that they could 
look upon the tasks that lay ahead of them as 
a new opportunity to begin again and profit from 
the experience of the past. He stressed that they 
all still had much to learn and would need to apply 
themselves with great effort to meet the challenges 
ahead. 


Dr. Demeza stated that he usually offered some 
words of advice at Graduation time. This year he 
said he would pass on to them some of the sugges- 
tions of Mr, Nicholas Wojeck, a successful deat 
adult who offered advice to the graduates attend- 
ing the graduation dinner at the Ontarlo School 
for the Deaf, Milton a week ago, Mr. Wojeck 
advised the graduates to continue at every opport- 
unity for more learning and stressed the import- 
ance of reading as an avenue to learning. He fur- 
ther urged that young people become involved in 
the activities of their communities and in the 
organizations of the deaf. He urged them to re- 
member the rules of life taught at home, at school, 
and in church. In looking further ahead, he 
stressed that the foundation of good life is the 
family and pointed out that when the time 
approached to consider marriage, they should take 
most seriously the responsibilities that go with 
marriage. 

Dr. Demeza suggested that as deaf young 
people, the Graduates had an additional special re 
sponsibility. This, he suggested, was to add to the 
reputation of deaf people as citizens, and he chal- 
lenged them to act in a way that would make 
people everywhere think well of all deaf people, so 


that all of them would be source of pride for their 
parents, their teachers, their school, their com- 
munity, and their deaf friends and associates 
everywhere, In meeting this challenge, he sug- 
gested, they would need and could count on the 
support and advice of their parents, their church 
advisers, the counsellors of the Canadian Hearing 
Society and the staff of their school who would 
always be interested in their well-being. 


Awards and Prizes 


THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
‘School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
‘Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory progress. 
Sharon McDonald _—Betty Rogers 


‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed and 
participation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the 
face of additional handicaps or difficulties. 
Bonnie Davis 


‘THE PROCTOR MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of 
the Junior School who is most deserving of recognition 
‘of his or her rhythm work. 
Alana Lebrun 


INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in 
the Senior School levels 7 to 9. 
Speech Michael Petsche and Joan Jewison 
Speech Reading Danny Tullock 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, 
levels 7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement 
during the school year. 


Rosemary Rouse Danny Corkery 
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PROFICIENCY PRIZES 

Proficiency prizes were presented in the senior school, 
levels 7 to 9. 
Gerald Moore, Penny Ogilivie, Bobby Lackte, 
Kenneth Corbett, Charles Hannah, Michel Jarbeau, 
Donald Lapointe, Rosemary Rouse, Jémmy Beech, 
‘Alfred Marttinen, Barbara Cole, Rudy Sim and 
Neil Benn, Laurie Couch, Colleen Jacques, Gaetan 
Bourgeault, Michel Parise. 


ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 

‘This award is to be presented to the graduate who 
has shown the best qualities of » good athlete, sports- 
manship, ability, leadership and personality during bis 
or her years at the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 
‘The boy or girl who has displayed the best all-round 
participetion and leadership. together with good sports- 
‘manship and athletic abilitiy. 

Bonnie Tucker 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senior Vocational Department 

‘These prizes were presented to students in the 

senior vocational departments. 
Suzanne Fournier, Michelle Burleigh, Mildred Rose, 
Colleen Kenny, Pauline Wreggitt, Orval McInnis, 
William Chalmers, Ulrich Rinne, James Dochuk, 
Larry Hurlbert, Larry Snider, Michel Gagne, Philip 
Meany, Robert Garniss, Brian Buott. 

Also, prizes were awarded to the following pupils 
who, in’ the teacher's judgement, made the greatest 
improvement during the school year. 

Nigel Saunders, Alvin Mundell, Aladi Mawakeesic, 


Commercial certificates were presented to: 
Michelle Burleigh, Colleen Kenny, Bonnie Tucker, 
Connie McGregor, Pauline Wreggitt, Suzanne 
Fournier, Sharlene MacDuff, Sherry Smith, Mildred 
Rose, Glenda Ryall. 

‘Sewing awards as well were presented to the above 
girls. 


DRIVER INSTRUCTION CERTIFICATES 
PRESENTATION 
‘These certificates were awarded to the following: 
William Chalmers, Colleen Kenny, Philip Meany, 
Connie McGregor, Bonnie Tucker, Gordon Wood, 
Pauline Wreggitt. 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senior School levels 10 to 13 

Proficiency prizes were presented in the senior school, 
levels 10 to 13, to the following 
John Turner, George Sutherland, Edna Lafleur, 
Helen Woodward, Larry Snider, Gloria Jarva, Gayle 
Gaudreau, Ulrich Rinne, Robert Viau, Linda Hart 
and Wayne Wilson, Ted Manktelow, Michelle 
Loiselle, 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 


‘Awarded to the boy and girl in levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during the school year. 


Gayle Gaudreau Wayne Wilson 
October 1969 


GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 
Awarded to students who have completed academic 
‘and vocational courses of study and have met the stan- 
dards required for graduation at this school. 
Michelle Burleigh, Colleen Kenny, Bonnie Tucker, 
Connie McGregor, Pauline Wreggitt, Michel Gagne, 
William Chatmers, 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Awarded to students who have completed courses of 

study emphasizing voeational work. 

Suzanne Fournier, Sherry Smith, James Dochuk, 

Sharlene MacDuff, Robert Garniss, Richard Gill, 

Mildred Rose, Glenda Ryall, Patrick St. Louis, 

Larry Lalonde. 


LETTERS OF STANDING 
Awarded to students who have completed a special 
course of study. 
Rodney McMullen 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl 
who has contributed most to residential life during her 


school career: pauline Wreggitt 


BOYS! RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy 
who has contributed most to residential life during his 


school career: stewart Depencier 


‘THE VERNA M. PHILIPS MEMORIAL AWARD 

Presented annually to the girl who has most 
effectively supported residential staff. 
Colleen Jacques 


NFSD OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 

Awarded annually for social and recreational leader- 
ship by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to 
the two students who during the past school year have 
made the greatest contribution to school spirit. 


Philip Meany Jacqueline Gougeon 


THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 

‘Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education. Pre~ 
sented by the families and friends of Miss Judith Fee and 
‘Miss Sandra Proctor, in memory of these two dedicated 
young teachers of this school, who were killed in @ tragle 
‘car accident on January 11, 1963. 

No winner this year 


Gordon Wood 


‘THE H. B, FETTERLY AWARD 

Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 

Speech-Reading in the senior school. Donated in 1948 by 

Mrs, H. B, Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 

Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual pre- 

sentation In memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superinten- 
dent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 1930-1934, 
Helen Woodward and Joyce Witwicky 


SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Donated by the Superintendent to students of the 
graduating classes. Academie, vocational, and out-of- 
school achievements during the students’ complete school 
life at OSD. are considered in making these awards, 
Pauline Wreggitt Colleen Kenny 
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THE VALEDICTORY 


Dr, Demeza, Mr, Kitcher, Supervising Teachers. 
Parents, Teachers, Houseparents, Students and Friends: 

All through the years, we have looked forward to our 
graduation. That is time to say farewell to our school 
‘and farewell to all who have trained and guided us 
‘throughout the years, We know that everyone at our 
school has done his and her best to give us a good edu- 
cation to make us self-dependent. 

‘To the Province of Ontario we express our sincere 
thanks for providing us with a well-equipped school to 
train and educate deaf students, 

‘We are very grateful to our parents for sending us 
to this school for our education. Our training will help 
us lead good lives. We remember the lessons we have 
learned at OSD. 

‘To our superintendent, Dr. Demeza and his assistant, 
Mr. Kiteher we extend our thanks for what they have 
done to make our lives happy here. They have shown a 
great interest in deaf students. 

‘To all our teachers, we express our appreciation for 
their patience with us in their difficult task of teaching 
the deaf, 

We wish to thank our houseparents for taking the 
place of our parents, in trying to comfort and guide us 
in the residence, We are also grateful to our nurses, doc- 
tor and dentist who have given so much attention to us. 
‘We must thank them very much for keeping us in such 
good health. 

Also, We owe great thanks to the food services mana- 
ger and her staff who have planned our meals very care~ 
fully, We are grateful to them all, 

‘To the classes of 1970 we express a sincere wish that 
‘they will enjoy their graduation year as much as we did. 

Now, we have to bid “Farewell” to you. Good luck to 
the students who will continue their education next fal 

‘We hope to visit our school and friends here as often 
as possible, Pauline Wreggitt 
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The Editor’s Comment 


\CHOOL opened on September 3rd with 414 

‘students enrolled, We welcomed a large intake 
of 27 young beginners and it was gratifying to see 
how well they adjusted to their first days at 
school. One usually expects some distress and a 
few tears when parents leave, but this year my 
impression was that these were much fewer than 
usual, In talking to a number of parents who 
were of course anxious about the effect on their 
children of leaving home, it was evident that 
most of them had put a great deal of effort into 
preparing their children for the day. Our home 
visiting teachers have tried to give ideas about 
how to do this and it was obvious that these 
parents had done everything they could. One 
mother had even taken the opportunity to visit 
the school during the previous year to take films 
and pictures of the children and dormitories 0 
that her child was quite familiar with what was 
going to happen, This preparation for school ts an 
important aspect of the home visiting programme 
and no deaf child should feel rejected when 
the time arrives for him to go away to school. 

‘The number of day students has now increased 
to 53 and the area served has expanded to take 
in Murray Township. 

Eight of our hard-of-hearing children are now 
going regularly to a class in a local public school. 


Horticultural Award again for O.S.D. 


For the second year in a row judges of the Belleville 
Horticultural Society have selected our school grounds 
‘ag one of the three winners in the “industrial division.” 
‘The large cast aluminum trillium, Ontario's floral 
emblem has been displayed along the highway south of 
‘our Intermediate Boys’ Residence, 

‘The winning of this award reflects the hard work of 
our Grounds Superintendent, William Jeune, and his 
staff of James Clelland, Don McLeod and Jack 
‘Welbourn. Since the award is based not only on the floral 
displays but also the high standard of maintenance of 
the lawns, shrubs and buildings a word of credit must go 
to Mr, Sid Strawbridge, our Services Superintendent, 
and his staff, The pupils and residence counsellors also 


‘One of our teachers, Mrs, Lynn Savage, is in 
charge and every effort is being made to integrate 
the children as much as possible into the regular 
classes, according to their age, ability and aptitude. 
Mrs, Savage has considerable experience of such a 
class in London and Milton prior to joining our 
staff and we look forward to a very successful 
year. 

‘The Teacher Education Centre has a record 
enrolment of 41 trainees who will eventually teach 
in Belleville, Milton, Ottawa and Windsor. 

With the addition of two portable classrooms 
It has been possible to find extra classroom space 
in the main school building and to open a third 
class for children with language disorders. This 
class will be taken by Mrs. Bowes, who will be 
working in close co-operation with Mrs. Phillips 
and Mr. McMaster, in charge of the existing 
classes. 

We welcome back Mr. Ted McDonald to the 
Physical Education staff upon completion of his 
year in the Teacher Education Centre. Mrs, Ryan 
has taken up her duties as Supervising Teacher 
and Mr, Reid as Assisting Supervising Teacher in 
the Senior School. Mr. Rawlings is co-ordinating 
the programme for ungraded classes in the Junior 
School. Mrs. Usborne continues to co-ordinate the 
‘Social Hygiene programme throughout the school. 

‘Miss Diana Savage has joined our staff as 
‘Audiologist. Miss Lee Johnson has taken up new 
duties as home visiting teacher to replace Mrs. 
Phyl McCallum who left us to join the Mackay 
School for the Deaf in Montreal as a Supervising 
Teacher. 

‘During the summer Alanna Walsh was married 
to Ted McDonald, Linda Hanes to Colin Robbins, 
Nancy Faulkner became Mrs. Ouderkirk and Mary 
Vanden Boogerd became Mrs. Frijters. v 
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Farewell to Miss Maloney 


At the annual banquet in June the Teachers’ Asso- 
elation honoured Miss Cecelia Maloney who retired after 
more than thirty years of work in education of the 
deaf. At a dinner in the cafeteria of Centennial High 
School, the president Mrs, J. Mann introduced the head 
table guests, Mr. and Mrs. K. Clarke, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Demeza, Archbishop J. Wilhelm, Monsignor J. P. 
Sullivan, Miss Cecelia Maloney, Vice-President Guy 
Buller and Mr. W. Mann. 

After dinner, Mr, Guy Buller introduced the special 
speaker, His Grace Archbishop J, Wilhelm of Kingston. 
‘The archbishop gave an inspiring talk about “cheerful 
givers" and said that he hoped this pertained to all 
teachers. Gary Gervis, past president, thanked the 
speaker end presented him with a token of the associa- 
tion’s appreciation. 

Mrs. Mann introduced Dr, Demeza who, in tum, 
introduced Mr, W. K. Clarke, Administrator of Schools 
for Deaf and Blind Children. Mr. Clarke had spoken to 
the staff on other occasions and he was especially 
enjoyed at Miss Maloney’s retirement party. 

Dr. Demeza then presented gifts to Judy Fader, 
Barry Grant, Phyl McCallum, Betty Smith and Bill 
‘YVeasey, all of whom were leaving the staff, Claudia 
Janisse assisted in the presentations. Dr. Demeza then 
Paid tribute to the guest of honour, Miss Cecelia 
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‘Meloney. Frank Culhane presented Miss Maloney with 
‘a gift on behalf of the Teacher Education Center. Staff 
members from Milton and Metropolitan School in 
‘Toronto sang “For She's a Jolly Good Fellow.” Mrs, 
Helen Callaghan presented gifts from the teaching staff 
to Miss Maloney. 

After thanking all present, Miss Maloney spoke 
fondly of her many years at OSD. 

‘Mr. Norman Rickaby was chairman for the final 
part of the program, entitled “We Remember Her When,” 
Alee Gordon co-ordinated the efforts of Ann Davidson, 
‘Mary Quinn, Miss Fitzgerald and Jim Rickaby. 


Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


Starr Buller Betty Lankford 
Starr Buller 

‘Miss Buller graduated from Peterborough Teachers’ 
College last year. Belleville is her hometown, and she 
has been interested in coming to OSD. since she 
‘attended high school, Next year she hopes to teach 
in the Belleville Junior School. v 


Betty Lankford 
‘Betty Lankford came to Canada from England ten 
years ago. She has since taught Physical Eduation and 
Social Studies to Grade 7 and & students in Ottawa. 
She is at present working on her B.A. degree at Carleton 
‘University and hopes to teach a hard-of-hearing class 
in Ottawa next year. v 

Audrey Smith 
Burk’s Falls, Miss Smith's hometown, is a little village 
to the south of North Bay. Last year she attended North 
Bay Teachers’ College and then decided to come to 
Belleville. Miss Smith hopes to be teaching here for at 
least the next three years. a 
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Miss Salter’s home is a farm near Harrow. She is 
taking courses towards a degree at Windsor University 
‘and enjoys spending her summers as a camp counsellor. 
‘On completion of her teacher of the deaf training course 
she will return to Windsor to teach a hard-of-hearing 
class. Fy 


Richard van der Wal 


Mr, van det Wai halls from the Netherlands, After 
coming to Canada, he finished elementary and secondary 
education in Lambton County, then was offered a track 
Scholarship in.'Texas tor two yonrs, Prom there be went 
to Nebraska State College where he received his BA. 
London Teachers’ College was next, followed by four 
years of teaching at John Knox Christian School in 
Brampton, Ontario. Mr. yan der Wal is married and has 
one child, a boy. Now he is eagerly looking forward to 
Dang a fl time teacher of the deat in Milton, J 
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‘More than a thousand athletes representing 33 coun- 
tries competed at the XIth World Games of the Deaf in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Canada placed 11th on the strength 
of the Swimming Team which won two gold, four silver, 
and one bronze medal. 

‘Our team of 35 athletes represented Canada in Swim- 
ming, Track and Field, Volleyball and Table Tennis. 
From Belleville were Track and Field athletes Ted 
‘Manktelow, Jim Snyder, Bonnie Tucker, Merry Lee 
McCuaig, Sharlene MacDuiT and Gloria Jarva, Prom 
the Milton school were Track and Picld athletes Linda 
Russell, Greg Crockford, Billy Whyte and Mike Smith 
plus volleyball players Wai Ming Seto and Brian 
Dymond. The swimmers were all from the Vancouver 
area with the exception of 12-year-old Lark Johnson of 
‘Winnipeg. The Table Tennis players were from the Mont- 
real area and Quebec. 

‘The team was lead by the Federation of the Silent 
Sports of Canada President Mr. Wm. H, McGovern. 
‘Vice-President Don Simonds looked after the transpor~ 
tation arrangements, Paul Areand, General Director of 
Sports looked after the co-ordination of all sports and 
Bernard Collete, FSSC. secretary was in charge of the 
finanees on the trip. The coaches were: Swimming, Mr. 
Keith Watson of Vancouver; Table Tennis, Mr. Irene 
Turbide of Montreal; Volleyball, Mr. Denis Snider of 
‘Milton and Track and Field, Mr. Hyalle Bryant of Belle~ 
ville. 

‘Also accompanying the team were two chaperones, 
‘Mrs. Carmen Dillon of Ottawa and Mrs. Keith Watson 
of Vancouver, and Miss B. Lalonde of Belleville returned 
with numerous pictures and a movie covering many of the 
activities. 

‘The group left from Dorval airport on July 30 and 
after short stops in Paris, Frankfurt and Zagreb we 
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SWIMMING 
Joanne Robinson, 100m free style Gola 
Joanne Robinson, 400m free style ...0-n..» Gold 
Paul Munch, 200m breast stroke oo)... Silver 
Lark Johnston, 200m breast stroke saver Uy 
Johnston, 4x100m Free cone Silver 
Robinson, Heavenor, Penner 

‘4e100m Tndividual Medley 000.000 Silver 
VOLLEYBALL 
‘The Canadian Volleyball team oc... fourth. 
[TABLE TENNIS 
Reta Labresque, Ladies singles soos ta 


Two Gold Medals for Joanne Robinson 
October 1969 


touched down at the Belgrade airport which is a very 
modern small airport. At the airport to meet us were 
members of the World Games Organizing Committee and 
a welcome was also given to us by Mr. Weeks of the 
Canadian Embassy. We journeyed by a Yugoslav army bus 
from the airport to our accommodations in Belgrade 
‘which were very comfortable. 


‘The following days until the 9th of August were 
filled with rigorous training periods under the direction 
of the coaches. Several meetings were held during which 
time final arrangements and entries were made. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Aug 6, our country was 
represented at the flag raising in the centre of the city 
of Belgrade. A feeling of pride in our country was felt as 
the Canadian flag was raised. On Thursday our con- 
tingent was the guest of the Canadian Ambassador to 
‘Yugoslavia, Mr. Bruee Williams, 

Saturday evening at 8:30 pm, marked the official 
opening of the XIth World Games of the Deaf or in Yu- 
goslav, XIth SVETSKE IGRE GLUVIH. The Canadian 
‘team looked very impressive in their green uniforms, Our 
group was lead by Mr. George Stothart of the Track 
and Field team who carried the flag. Again all of us felt 
the pride of representing Canada, 

‘The next five days were happy times for some and 
disappointing for others but true team spirit prevailed 
with the losers hailing the winners and the winners con- 
gratulating the good sportmanship. 


On Satur a 
{TRACK AND FIELD % banquet at Hotel Yusoslavia tb which time many fond 
Mery Lee MoCuaig, 100m eee farewells were said to fellow athletes and friends trom 
y—‘Hindn Russell, 100m fourteenth yyy all over the world. One was not an American, Canadian, 
George Stothart, 100m ... ninth, or a Russian; one was a participant at the XIih World 
sim snyder, 100m ninth Games of the Deat and all knew that through hard work 
4° ‘Ted Manktelow, 100m aeventh ME 
‘Ted Manktelow, 200m time 24,5 
4 Sharlene MacDuff, 200m ... time 284 Wy 
George Stothart, 400m time 49.7 
4 Gree Crockford, Shot Put tweitth yy 
® Greg Crockford, Discus eleventh 8 
Billy Whyte, Pole Vault fourth 
Sharlene MacDuff, High Jump ath =| ME 


‘Ted Manktelow places fourth in qualifying race Volleyball 
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Sharlene MacDuff, fifth in High Jump 


and devotion to their sport they may meet again in four 
years for the XIIth World Games in 1973. 

‘Our group showed their appreciation to the members 
of the hotel in which we stayed and I am sure that our 
team will not soon forget the good times which they 
shared in Belgrade. On Sunday, Aug. 17 everyone was up 
early to finish their last minute packing because this was 
the morning when we were to leave for an exciting trip 
‘of Europe. 


CANADIAN TEAM TOURS EUROPE 

‘At Frankfurt airport began a new experience of 
living together, of sharing seats and hotel rooms and 
moying daily from place to place with little time to relax. 

From Frankfurt airport we sped along in a comfort- 
able motor coach: to the quaint German city of Heidel- 
berg. Early the next morning we set out for Lucerne in 
‘Switzerland, There we immediately went for trip by 
eable ear up Mount Pilatus. Tt was beautiful trip and 
it was a shame that our deaf children could not hear the 
‘whispering winds on the mountain top interspersed with 
the sound of the bells from the cattle which during Au- 
gust graze high on the hills. One other interesting thing 
noted were the fortifications on the mountaintops in case 
of an attack on Switzerland. 

We descended the mountain on the mountain train 
‘and crossed @ beautiful lake by a private boat. In the 
evening most of the group went out window-shopping 
trying to find out where watches were the cheapest, and 
with every second or third store « watch store this kept 
all busy for several hours eyen though it was raining, 

‘The following afternoon we travelled through the 
mountains to the beautiful city of Montreaux, the home 
of Charlie Chaplin. On that evening several of the group 
danced to the hotel orchestra which was quite amazed 
at the ability of our deaf pupils to dance. 

Next morning we started on the long drive to Paris, 
leaving behind the beautiful Alps. The group shared 
mixed feelings about Paris as do many of Paris’ millions 
of visitors, A bus tour of the city showed us many of its 
outstanding land marks, the Arc de Triumph, the Eiffel 
‘Tower, Notre Dame and Moulin Rouge. 
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On our way from Paris to Brussels we passed through 
the battlefields on which Canadian soldiers fought and 
died in two World Wars. Brussels is a beautiful, moving 
city and we enjoyed the hustle and bustle of the city dur- 
ing the.evening. 

Next, it was off again to Amsterdam, across the low- 
lands of Holland, Amsterdam, “the Venice of the North” 
was of great interest both during an afternoon of 
shopping and in the evening. 

Early the next morning we started out for Zee 
‘Brugge in Belgium where we were to take the boat to 
Dover at 12:30 pm. but because of Sunday morning 
traffic we arrived about 30 minutes Inte. Our guide made 
arrangements for us to take a 6:30 p.m. boat from Ca~ 
lais but this too we missed because we ran out of fuel 
about six miles from, Calais, However, we did arrive in 
time for the 7:20 boat across the English Channel; this 
‘was certainly a change from the confines of the coach 
for twelve hours. 

‘The whiteness of the Cliffs of Dover is amazing and 
Just as thrilling was the bus ride into London, both be- 
eause of driving on the left side of the road and the 
size of the city of London and its suburbs. On arrival 
in London at about midnight it was off to restaurant 
for a quick meal and then to bed. We had a tour of the 
city the next morning secing Big Ben, London Bridge, 
Parliament Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham 
Palace and numerous other interesting places. The af- 
ternoon and evening were free time for shopping, sight- 
seeing, shows, ete., each one realizing that the next day 
we would leave Europe behind. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 27 we drove to London Heathrow 
Airport and, after passing through passport control and 
duty free shops for supplies, found that we would have 
a three-hour delay because the B.O.AC. caterers were 
having union difficulties. However, after a delicious steak 
dinner at the airport hotel, compliments of B.0.A.C., we 
left at 5:00 pm. London time. 

Once home in Montreal, safely and excited, many of 
the athletes returned to their homes while others went to 
the Boys’ Catholic School for the Deaf to spend the 
night before catching trains and planes for their homes 
across Canada. 

‘The experiences of four weeks away from Canada, at 
the Games and on tour, will long be remembered by the 
Canadian team who want to say “Thanks” to everyone 
who made the trip possible. ‘Hyalie Bryant 


‘The Track and Field Team. 
October 1969 


It’s the Wide Open Spaces . . 


What a day that was! Did you see the pictures? 
‘Well, they tell a great deal of the fun we had, but add 
to that the excitement of choosing our own special 
campsite nestled amond the trees, unloading supplies, 
and the fun it wad helping our “Jolly Green Giant 
(Mr, Miller) start @ bright, crackling fire, then running 
off to explore the hill, the evergreens and down the 
winding road. 

Others gave frogs and snakes a merry chase around 
the ponds and little inlets that were part of the pic~ 
turesque river. Never giving @ thought to wet shoes or 
pants, the important thing was — 

“There it is...” 

“Cateh it!” 

“I can't, he's getting away.” 

Assasah ...! 


“T've got it!” John squealed 


Can you believe it? Kirk Morgan was able to hold 
three large bull-frogs in one hand, and Frankie McLean 
brought his two prize snakes back to residence. Oh yes, 
Allan Mason's fuzzy caterpillar probably ended up in 
someone's pocket. 

‘As lunch was being prepared we were all gathered 
together; most of us came running but others just 
couldn't leave the little green frog that was getting 
‘away. However, the variety of food was delicious. especi- 
ally the hot dogs toasted over the fire, though some were 
burned and others dropped, adding that extra flavour 
the outdoors, cedar trees and rippling water give to a 
hungry appetite. After all were fed and thirsts quenched, 
every one raced back to his own little adventure, 

‘Yes, it was quite an exciting day well spent and very 
much enjoyed; so if you happen to see a little green 
“thing” crawling, hopping or even flying, you will know 
exactly where it has escaped from — Intermediate Boys’ 
Residence, ‘Mrs. W. Williams 


Ping-Pong Blowing 


A Day of 
Sport and Games 


at Junior School 


‘Sprinting Sprites ‘Trg of War 
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Early last June the pupils of the Junior School 
held a combined Play Day and Field Day. The 
younger children enjoyed exploring ten different 
activities under the guidance of their teachers, 

Class competition, individual effort, awareness 
of each child’s potential, and promotion of school 
spirit all seemed to show through at different 
points throughout the afternoon as the older 
pupils took part in various races. 

Already plans are underway for next year to 
make this day an even more enjoyable and bene- 
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Mrs. T. Babcock 


‘Mrs, Tilly Babcock is back 
in her hometown Belleville. 
She went to school in Madoc 
and graduated from high 
school in Odessa. Choosing 
the profession of Counselling 
was an easy choice for her 
as she followed the example 
of her mother. After com- 
pleting the Residence Coun- 
sellers’ Course she spent 
Inst year at the Milton school 
(where she was known as 
‘Miss Tilly Boylea). Wedding 
bells rang during the sum- 
mer and brought with them the return to Belleville. Mrs. 
Babeock is happy to be back and enjoys her work in the 
Junior Residence very much. 


A visitor from England, Mr. Lionel Evans shows great 
interest in the Vocational Shops of our school. Mr. Evans 
is headmaster of the Northern Counties School for the 
Deaf, Newcastle Upon Tyne, England. 
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The Gathering 


Experience and inexperience grouped together for 
thelr first head-on collison of the years. Was the shocking 
out-come chaos? NO! It was fun! ! ! 

‘The allence of that cool crisp September 23 evening 
was plereed by the crackle of sparks, as their bright 
orange burst up toward the black sky, the strumming of 
a country guitar and the laughter and singing of the 
large robust group of teachers and teachers-in-training, 
Occasional raindrops tried to dampen their spirit, but 
present would not be thwarted. Even our mutual 
Joined the gathering. 
jtness describes the first hour, with few turing 
‘up promptly at 7:30 to exhibit thelr muscles husking 
corn. Naturally, when the work was completed the OSD. 
park began to fill and the circle around the central fire 
continually expanded. 

Warmth and friendship eventually bubbled along with 
sizaling corn after the first shyness was thrust aside. 
‘Young and old felt elbows in their backs as one and all 
tried to reach the table overflowing with popeorn, but~ 
ter and salt, Fingers and hair took @ beating if anyone 
was courageous enough to battle the fire while roasting 
marshmallows. 

‘As the fire dwindled, voices echoed into the night to 
the sound of the guitar played by Liz Watson. Coffee 
made its last tour around the fire as the weary singers 
began to straggle homeward. A successful night had 
eagerly come and happily gone. 


Recent visitors to our school were Mr, 8. T. Orlowski, 
Chief Research Architect of the Department of Educa~ 
tion, Mr. R, F, Lawton, Superintendent of Architectural 
Services, Mr. J. 8. Stephen, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
and Mr. G, D. Spry, Director, Business Administration, 
shown here with Superintendent Dr. J. G. Demeza. while 
signing the visitors’ book in the Vocational Building. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Thursday, December 18 is the Last Day of School 


Classes start again on Tuesday, January 6, 1970 


The Prince 


aK 


~ of Peace 


SW 


It is @ beautiful tradition that on the night when Jesus was born, 
angelic voices were heard singing of peace, Ever since that unfor- 
gettable night, men in increasing numbers have been trying to 
reproduce on the earth the song of the skies, but alas! it is a 
difficult tune to carry. We live in a quarrelsome world, The air is 
filled with discords. Society is torn by dissensions. Every city is a 
scene of strife. Every village has its turmoil of squabbling and 
wrangling. The fountain of bitterness is always flowing. The temple 
of the god of ill-will is crowded evermore. 


It is just the kind of world that has need for Christmas; for 
Christmas brings to minds the songs of the angels, and makes 
vivid the figure of One Who says, “My peace I give unto you.” Many 
of us pray every day, “Thy Kingdom come,” and Christmas nudges 
us with the query, “What are you doing to bring it?” 


Christmas comes, then, with a clear and penetrating message. It has 
an urgent word for all quarrelsome girls and fighting boys. It speaks 
admonishingly to husbands and wives who haye allowed a quick tem- 
per to spoil the year, and who find themselves slowly drifting apart. 
Tt lays its hand on masters and servants and endeavors to draw 
them closer together. It reminds employers and employees that 
they are not foes, but brethren. It chides Labor and Capital for 
fighting. Ib whispers a sweet remonstrance into the ears of all who 
carry in their hearts resentments and grudges. It reproyes those 
who think disdainfully of fellow mortals who belong to another 
class or circle. It begs all who have become estranged to wipe out 
the old scores, to get rid of the misunderstanding, to begin life 
over. It proclaims once more to all races and peoples that God has 
‘made of one blood all the nations of men, 


Christmas comes with a personal message for rulers and statesmen, 
tor diplomats and the makers of laws. It repeats to them the old 
message of God’s love, and reminds them of a kingdom of whose 
increase there shall be no end, Christmas 1s a good time to think of 
international duties and responsibilities, and of what it is possible 
for Canada to do in creating a world-wide and enduring peace, 
Surely a Christian nation ought every year to take a new step 
along the road to conciliation. 


A Merry Christmas! Thus we speak to one another every Christ- 
mas morning, The words haye music in them only when they come 
from a heart touched by the spirit of brotherliness and good-will. 
This spirit was incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, and it is through 
Him that God makes peace. Each succeeding celebration of the 
anniversary of His birth ought to spread His gentle and gracious 
sovereignty over wider areas of life, until the whole earth shall 
sing at last the song of the angelic hosts: 
Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace among men. 


Remembrance Day Service 


‘The graduating class 14Ca and 14C2 held a Remem- 
brance Day Service with the help of Mr, Graham on 
‘Monday, November 10 in the main school auditorium 
before classes began at 9:00 o'clock. 

Everybody stood up to sing “O God Our Help in Ages 
Past." Then Orval McInnis led everybody in the audience 
with “The Lord’s Prayer," Mr. Kitcher gave # scripture 
reading from the bible, Ecelesiasticus XLIV. We sang the 
hhymn “O Valiant Hearts” with Mr. Graham leading and 
‘Miss Thompson playing the piano. Linda Hart came and 
read Psulm 23, The Lord 1s My Shepherd. 

‘The Sentences of Remembrance and Thanksgiving 
were given by Mr, Williams in place of Dr. Demeza. 
Everybody stood up while John Mackay lowered the flag 
to half mast while Miss Doran played “The Last Post.” 
‘The wreath laying ceremony was:performed by a student, 
Carol Cotton before a period of two minutes silent medi- 
tation, The flag was raised by John Mackay with Miss 
Doran playing “Reveille” on her trumpet, With Mr, Gra- 
ham once again leading, we said “In Flanders Fields.” 

We stood at attention to sing our country's anthem 
“O Canada.” Just before the finishing of the Remem- 
brance Day service, Mr. Williams spoke a Sentence of 
Dedication and we sang, "God Save the Queen.” 

Carolyn Greer 


Bank Books Introduced for Senior Girls 


During the past year or two we have noticed with 
concern that many of our senior girls do not realize how 
much money they are spending out of their account at 
OSD. Some of these girls, Pm sure, think that the 
school pays for some of these expenses. This is not true, 
‘Many girls have no idea how ‘much money it costs to 
have a dress or a coat cleaned, or to have a pair of shoes 
repaired. In the past it has been so easy to send it down- 
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town and have it returned in a few days ready to wear 
again, without being aware of the effect on the secount 
balance, 

In October, each girl in Dorm 7 and 8 received a bank 
book, It showed how much money each girl had in her 
personal account at O.S.D. Every time a girl receives any 
money from her account it 1s written in her bank book 
and shows how much money is left, Each week we try to 
bring the bank book up to date. We show when money 
is taken out to pay for cleaning, shoe repairs, hearing 
aid repairs, sewing materials, stamps, ete, as well as 
weekly allowance and travelling expenses. Most girls 
seem to know, through letters from home, when to expect 
money from their parents to be put into their account, 
‘We show this as soon as it has been received as a depo- 
sit. 

When the balance in a girl's account, is $5:00 or less, 
she does not receive any more allowance until her pa- 
rerts send some more money. This amount needs to be 
kept in each necount to pay for emergencies, The girls 
are usually unhappy because it means they have no 
money to spend in the Snack Bar or downtown that week- 
end. 

Sometimes « girl does spend more money than she 
has in her account. ‘This is written in red ink to show 
that she owes the OS.D. the amount shown in red. In 
real bank accounts this is a serious flaw because it means 
you have overdrawn your account, 

We hope through these bank books to teach the girls 
how to budget their money wisely to make it meet most 
of their needs, We give advice to girls when they have 
only s0 much money to spend. Sometimes the choice is 
theirs to make. We cannot allow » withdrawal until we 
fare sure that the girl's parents approve the expenditure. 

E, Weir 
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Composition: 
The First Thanksgiving Day 


In the 17th century some people in England did not 
like to go to the same chureh. The people in England 
were called Puritans, The king of England said, “You 
must go to the same chureh.” The Puritans would not go. 
‘They wanted to go to another place. They bought a 
small ship called the “Mayflower.” They put food in the 
‘Mayflower. Then they sailed away from England to Hol- 
land. They did not like Holland because they did not 
understand the language. They stayed for a few years, 
Then they went back to England. 

After a year they put more food and water in the 
‘Mayflower. They sailed from England to America, On the 
way to America the ocean was very ‘dangerous. Some 
people were seasick, 

One day a Puritan woman had a baby. The children 
‘on the Mayflower thought about a name for the baby. 
They thought since it was born on the ocean that they 
should call it Oceanus, 

After three months they arrived in America, It was 
winter. The women wanted fresh water to wash their 
clothes. At first the men took guns on shore because the 
Indians might kill them. The men went into the forest to 
see if the Indians were around, One of the Indians saw 
them and ran away. The women and their children 
waited for the men on the Mayflower. When the men 
came back to the Mayflower, they told the women that 
they could wash thelr clothes 
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The Puritans had wanted to land at another place 
bbut this tand had good soll. So they sailed scross the 
bay to the other shore and built some eabins, That win- 
ter some people died because they were hungry and it 
was cold. 

Spring came, The Puritans were happy because there 
was lots of good soll and warmth. They started to bulld 
hhouses, a church, a school and fences to keep the Indians 
and wild animals out. 

One of the Indians came to visit the Puritans, The 
Indian had learned how to speale the English language. 
‘The Puritans gave the Indians some food. After a while 
some more of the Indians came to visit the Puritans, 
They taught the Tndians how to grow food, how to wor- 
ship God and other things. ‘The Indians taught then to 
ut fish in the soil to make corn grow fast and showed 
‘them where to hunt and fish, 

‘The Fall came. The Puritans and the Indians har- 
Yested their crops. They prepared a big dinner. Both the 
Puritans and Indians eame to the feast. This was the 
first Thankegiving Day. Gerard Kennedy 


Thanksgiving at School 


Friday after school I watched the boys going home 
with their parents. After supper Morgan, Alfred, Ray- 
mond and I went downtown, I bought. some candies, Later 
We came back to the residence at about 8:30. I watched 
‘Michel painting his model car green. I also watehed TV. 

Saturday morning several boys and girls went to Mr. 
Bryant's father's farm. We went to the Woods. It 1s about 
1 mile from the farm. Later Mr, Schauer told us that we 
must find things in the woods. ‘There were four teams. We 
found things for 80 minutes. Later we had dinner which 
was stew, bread and butter, apples, cans of pop and 
cookies. After dinner we played several games, We had a 
very good time, We came back to the residence at 4:30. 

After supper some hoys and girls went to the audito- 
rium to dance. We watched six boys playing in a band. 
Later one boy gave us a stick. At 10:00 o'clock we came 
back to residence, I watched the hockey game on TV. 
I was glad because Montreal beat Los Angeles by 5-1. T 
got ready for bed after the hockey game, 

Sunday morning the boys and I went to church, After 
dinner I went to Zwick’s Island to play, After supper the 
boys and I watehed Walt Disney on TV. It was very 


interesting. Later I borrowed Kenneth’s bike and rode it 
around OSD. for a long time. 

‘Monday morning some boys and I played war in the 
leaves for fun. After dinner we rode on the little bus to 
‘Mr. Cassidy's house. We played the piano, pool and 
shuffleboard. Later be gave us hamburgers and marsh- 
mallows. I played shuffleboard. We came back to the 
residence at 5:30. After supper I played with Kenneth’s 
bike. Gilbert Guerin 


Thanksgiving at Home 


Lost: Friday at 2:45 I left school and waited for the 
city bus. At last I got it and arrived at the Bus Station. 
Later I got # Colonial Coach bus and arrived home about 
8:15. Mom took me home by taxi, When I got home 
‘Mom told me that she had made a panteuit for herself. 
She showed it to me. I was jealous, She had fooled me. 
Tt was for me, Oh! I thanked her. 

Saturday morning my family and I went to Simpsons 
in Montreal. It is a very huge store. We had » meal in a 
restaurant, Then we went to the Pet store. I saw three 
different kind of monkeys. I liked one of the monkeys 
because it was very small and cute. We went to another 
store, Dad bought a winter coat for me. I love it because 
my collar is a lovely fur. Mom wanted a winter jacket, 
which she looked for but she couldn't find one. When we 
‘went back home Frankie and I had ice cream cones, 

At night we watched movies on television and had 
some potato chips, dip and ginger ale. 

Sunday afternoon we went to visit Mom's friend. 
Later we went to the Wild Geese Park. We saw two deer 
and lots of geese. We Were supposed to go for a walk in 
the woods but it was a chilly day. After the Wild Gees> 
Park we had ice cream cones, We went to Morrisburg. 
‘There were lots of apple trees. Dad bought two baskets of 
apples. Then we came back home. Mom invited friends 
to come to my place for a turkey dinner. Boy, we had a 
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big turkey dinner! We had mashed potatoes, gravy, corn, 
green peas, salad, turkey dressing, turkey, Jello, cake, 
juice, tea and mill. 

Monday morning I put my clothes in my suitcase. 
After a while Dad and I went to the grocery store to buy 
‘some candies and two bottles of Pepsi. 


At 1:30 T left home and went to the bus station. I got 
@ Colonial Coach bus and arrived back at school at 7:15. 
Tt was my favourite Thanksgiving weekend because I had 
a big delicious turkey dinner. J. Reilly 


Marco Polo — A Class Project 


Marco Polo was born in the 13th century. He lived in 
Venice, Italy. His father was a merchant. When Mareo 
was a baby his father and uncle went to the East. When 
he was a young boy his mother died. In 1269 bis father 
returned to Venice. He had been away for 17 years. 


‘Marco was very excited when his father told him 
stories of the lands of the ast. He wanted to go with 
his father. In 1271, they left Venice on a galley (a ship). 
‘They went to Acre. They traded for camels and took the 
overland route to Cathay. The trip was long and dan- 
gerous. They crossed deserts and mountains and arrived 
in Gathay in May 1275. 

Marco lived in Kublai Khan's palace. He learned how 
to talk and write Chinese and saw many different things. 
‘He wrote in his diary every day. 

In 1202 they left Cathay with many rich gifts from 
Kublai Khan und took the sea route home. In 1295 they 
got back to Venice. No one knew the Polor—because they 
looked different. They had been gone 24 years. Later the 
people called him “Marco Millions.” 


Mareo Polo died in 1325. Students of 8HH 
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Social Hygiene: 


Jn our Social Hygiene class we learn that during 
adolescence our peer group must assume more responsi 
bility. We discuss emotions, behaviour and each of us 
tries to acquire self-discipline, We discuss our physical 
changes and how we best can prepare for adulthood. 

Here we are reviewing the harm of smoking and 
alcoholism. We talk about the different drugs and how 
they affect people. 

‘We enjoy Social Hygiene. We appreciate the good 
‘advice Mrs. Usborne gives us, GugiaGaudrend 
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In our Social Hygiene classes we learn the complete 
story of how fertilization takes place. We study the deve- 
lopment of the infant: before birth, Iabour and the 
‘actual birth, and the care given the baby after. 

Here we are studying the Embryo and Fetal Stages. 
‘We like Socal Hygiene very much. ‘Theresa St. George 


Library Classes: 


Every class in the main school at OSD. visits the 
Ubrary once during the six-day timetable, A library 
period is a regular forty minutes long. The first half of 
the period is spent on learning @ library skill, an intro- 
duction to a new book or a story or news item for interest 
‘and pleasure. The teacher of reading accompanies the 
class to the library, The remainder of the period is free 
time for the students to browse through books and choose 
one to take to the residence. Newspapers and all kinds of 
magazines are also available to the students, 

‘This year we were very fortunate to have a carpet Inid 
in the library. Tt is a pleasant moss green and it is soft. 
Tt helps to keep the room very quiet. Additional book 
shelves were built in the shop, and it was possible to 
arrange better layout in the library. 

‘We had to return our chairs to the dining room. We 
are now using borrowed arm chairs from the senior girls’ 
residence until our new chairs arrive from the factory. 
‘The new chairs will be upholstered in avocado and tan- 
gerine which should add a splash of colour to the brary. 


DID YOU KNOW that the famed Gutenberg Bible 
Yeguired the skins of 10,000 calves for the vellum paper? 
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Driver Education: 


‘This year students of 14C2 and 14CA are taking 
Driver Education in Mr. Buller's room on Days One and 
‘Three for forty minutes. We study the Ontario Driving 
Rules. We hope to get our beginner’s permit before the 
the end of October and start driving our new 1970 auto 
matic Ford. 

(On Friday, October 10, Mr. Vader and Mr. Buller 
Grove downtown to a Ford agency and brought our car to 
the OSD. campus, It is gold and beige inside. 

Some students will be getting their 120-day permit 
soon and hope to begin to drive the new ear. I hope all 
students in both classes pass. Wish us luck! 

Carolyn Greer 
te ee 


On October 9, Mr. Buller and Mr. Vader proceeded to 
Stevenson Motors to get our driver education car which 
is a Ford Galaxie 500 with a V-8 engine, automatic trans~ 
mission and four doors. Tt is a lime green colour all over 
with blue lettering on the side and back. The interior and 
upholstery are light brown. 

Eleven students are taking driver education train 
ing, They attend a Driver Education class every Day 1 
and 3 in the afternoon to leam many lessons about 
driving taught by Mr, Buller, our instructor. 

‘We will go for a driving test downtown. Then, if we 
pass this examination, we shall begin to learn to drive 
our new O.S.D. car. ‘Wayne Wilson, 


Several new books have been purchased so far this 
year and plans are under way for more. The students 
enjoy the library and look forward to every period. The 


students take good care of the books. H.C. Reid 
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The Editor’s Comment 


‘OVEMBER has so far lived up to its very poor 

reputation of overcast skies, chilly weather, 
and copious rain. Unusual for Southern Ontario 
we had one unexpected fall of snow at the end 
of October, but this was quickly washed away by 
the rain. 

‘The wet weather also dampened the arrange- 
ments for the 99th Birthday Party but fortunately 
had no effect on the spirits of the staf and 
students who participated. Everyone enjoyed the 
lunch of hot dogs, corn, and pies of different 
flavours and joined in ‘the activities following. 
The projected soccer game between staff and stu- 
dents had to be cancelled and the planned outdoor 
activities were moved into the gymnasium to be 
replaced by volleyball and tug-o-war. The enjoy- 
ment was obvious and the results immaterial. A 
feature of the afternoon was a great ple eating 
contest won by Mr. Noxon. Foster. Fortunately he 
did not have to teach during the afternoon, 

Members of our student body were lucky 
enough to visit Kingston to see the performance of 
Tony Montanaro and a second group attended a 
performance of Blithe Spirit produced by the 
Belleville Theatre Gulld, Two of the students 
were also cast in small parts for a production of 
The Mad Woman of Chaillot. Unfortunately, the 
production had to be put off until a later date, 
but it would have been good experience for the 
boys. 

‘The Hallowe'en parties this year were very suc~ 
cessful and both Intermediate and Senior students 
produced some very ingenious costumes which 
made it very difficult for the judges to decide on. 
prigewinners, I am sure that many students were 
disappointed at not getting an award, but all are 
to be congratulated or. their efforts and participa- 
tion, 

On November 10 the school had its Remem- 
brance Day service in the main school auditorium, 
and on the 11th a wreath was placed on the War 
Memorial in Belleville by the President and Vice- 
President of the Student Council. 

We have welcomed visitors from Hastings 
County Health Unit, The Ontario Hospital, Co- 
bourg, and Belleville General Hospital, We also 
had visitors from the Delegates to the Council for 
Exceptional Children Conference in Kingston. 
Some of our own staff were also able to visit the 
eorference and learn something more of other 
disabilities apart from deafness, 

Everyone was pleased to hear that the final 
permission for the erection of a new gymnasium 
and swimming pool has beer. given and we all look 
forward eagerly to the workmen and the final 
completion of the complex. 

Members of the staff also participated in dis- 
cussions concernirg the construction of new resi- 
dential accomodation. The plans look very exciting 
and the buildings will certainly add very much to 
the amenities of the school. Final plans are being 
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Christmas Vacation Notes 


School will close for the Christmas Holidays on 
‘Thursday, December 18, at noon, and all our stu- 
dents will be travelling home by train on that day. 
Parents may wish to call for a student by ear instead, 
but they should notify the school, beforehand to 
avoid confusion. 

FARES for all students travelling on the train are 
due by Friday, November 21. 


made to renovate a second dormitory in the 
Senior Boys Residence and we hope that this will 
be completed during the Christmas holidays. 

We extend our very best wishes following the 
weddings of Miss Pam Hendry who has become Mrs. 
Graham, and Miss Vicky Ling who has changed 
her name to Mrs, MacLaren. 

‘We also welcome Mrs, Anne Lee to our staff as 
Secretary in the Audiological Clinic and the Voca- 
tional School. Mrs. Lee comes to us with a great 
deal of experience and we wish her every success 
in, her new post. 

In order to facilitate mail sorting at the school, 
it is requested that letters and parcels should 
have a more detailed address, showing the exact 
location of the student within the school, Since 
letters to Junior students go to classrooms, it 
‘would help if the teacher's name is included in 
the address, All other students have mail sent to 
the residence and the name of this residence 
should be included in the address, 

Parents of Junior Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (teacher's name) Junior School, 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville Ontario. 
Parents of All Other Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (name of residence) Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 
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Vocational Shops Receive Award 
"The schoo! is again pleased to report to parents and 


potential employers that the Boys’ Vocational shops have 
had thelr fourth consecutive injury-free year. The T.A.P.A. 
Shop Safety Award was presented at the recent school 
assembly by Mr. Ron Lee, local official and accepted by 
Mr. P. W. Kitcher on behalf of the school. Mr. Lee con- 
gratulated all concerned. 

‘The Industrial Accident Prevention Association gives 
much assistance to school shops through posters and 
brochures depicting and stressing the development of 
safe work habits. Since this award can only be earned 
by an accident-free year it is a tribute to both students 
and staff who must not only work safely but develop an 
awareness of injury causing factors in their shop environ- 
ment, 

‘This award should give some reassurance to parents 
and employers that our pupils can be safe workers on 
industrial-type equipment. IWH. 


Suggestions re lunches for return train trip: 

Our teachers who have escorted pupils back to school 
by train after the holidays have reported that one of the 
problems they have on the trip concerns the lunches 
provided by parents for the return trip. 

Very often parents provide too much lunch, oceasion- 
ally not any. What we would like is a happy medium, 
‘The younger children are often upset and unhappy at 
leaving home, and not very hungry on the train and so 
‘there is much waste, Since the railway does not provide 
garbage cans in the car, what to do with the leftovers 
becomes a problem. The following suggestions are the 
result of the teachers’ past experience on these trips:- 

(a) ‘The most practical lunch is sandwiches, fruit, 
and cookies, Three full slices of sandwiches are sufficient 
for the younger children, plus fruit—apples and oranges, 
(not grapes and bananas which deteriorate quickly) end 
plain cookies, 

(b) Pop or soft drinks present a real problem. Since 
there is no way of keeping pop cold in the ear, children 
usually drink part of the bottle, then place it on the 
windows!ll, where it spills over on the seat, or under the 
seat where it breaks, thus creating @ hazard with broken 
glass. Pop in cans also creates trouble with partly filled 
cans rolling around in aisles, 

(©) An occasional can of pop or container of milk 
may be purchased by the child from the Newsle if the 
child has spending money. 

In some cases children are on the same car for 24 
hours or more, The trip is much more pleasant for all 
concerned if the car is kept reasonably clean and tidy. 

We hope that parents who have Iunches to pack for 
returning children will find these suggestions helpful. 
‘The task of our escorts will be easier and the trip more 
pleasant for all if they are followed. J 


Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


Angie Farnworth 


Eleanor Goheen 


‘Miss Angie Farnworth 

My name is Angie Farnworth. I was born in England 
but lived in Canada for the past twelve years. Last year 
I attended Peterborough Teachers’ College and now I 
look forward to teaching at OSD. Belleville. iy 


Mrs. Eleanor Goheen 

Mrs, Goheen lives with her husband and two sons in 
Carrying Place. She has taught in public schools in 
‘Trenton and Ottawa, and spent a year in England as a 
exchange teacher. v 


Miss Shelley Ann Hacquoil 

Born and raised in Fort William, Miss Hacquoil is a 
graduate of the Lakehead ‘Teachers’ College. After com- 
pleting the training course here, she will spend the next 
few years at least in Belleville. iy 
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Ian Henderson Claudette Poulin 


‘Mr, Ian Henderson 

‘Mr. Henderson graduated from Lakeshore Teachers’ 
College and taught in public schools of the Toronto Board 
of Education. In adult education he taught English as a 
Second Language to new Canadians. Following this year's 
training in Belleville, Mr. Henderson will work with the 
‘Toronto Board's classes for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


v 
Miss Claudette Poulin 

‘Miss Poulin is a bilingual teacher from Northern 
Ontario. She has been teaching in bilingual schools in 
Cache Bay and in Elliot Lake, Last year, she was with 
the Sudbury School Board teaching conversational French 
at St. John’s School in Garson. Miss Poulin is looking 
forward to teaching in Belleville and hopes to become a 
Home Visiting Teacher. Ny 
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Giant Birthday Party 


ey 


October 20 was the day of O.S.D. 99th birthday 
‘The weather was unpleasant and miserable. It was 
rainy, windy and chilly. We did not play soccer 
outside because it was too wet. At the gym every- 
body had a birthday dinner. We had giant hot dogs 
with mustard and relish, corn on the cob with but- 
ter, different dessert pies and fruit punch. 

Dr. Demeza and Miss Mackenzie cut the birth- 
day cake. That was for the staff, Two television 
cameramen, Mr. Vader and Mr. Brown operated 
the cameras. Some of the students and teachers 
raced in a pie eating contest (pumpkin pie). Mr. 
Foster won because he ate 16 pieces of pie. We had 
a choice of apple, cherry, raisin or blueberry pie, 

‘The staff played volleyball against the students 
and the staff won. We played Tug-of-War but the 
rope broke. We beat the teachers. The juniors had 
a potato sack race. I felt a little bit weaty after the 
party. Rosemary Rouse 
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A Christmas Pageant i 
‘will be presented by 
The Pupils of 


The Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville 


Friday, December 12, 
Saturday, Becember 15 


at ais p.m, 
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Making Our Leaf Collection 


‘One day last week our class went Outside and collected 
some leaves. We put the leaves in orange seribblers and 
pressed them for a few days with two heavy books on 
‘them. After the leaves were dry We sprayed them with a 
clear high-gloss coating. We glued the leaves on large 
sheets of coloured Bristol board or on small note-book 
sized cards. 

Each of us identified our leaves by looking in Ubrary 
books about trees. We printed the names beside the 
leaves. Mr. Tompkins hung our collections on the class- 
room wall. by SHES 


WINTER FLOWERS—Pupils of Mr. Roberts’ science 
class plant bulbs which will later decorate classrooms, 


Hard-of-Hearing Classe: 


During the year 1909-70 the Senior School is con- 
tinuing a hard-of-hearing program which was introduced 
fat the seventh level Inst yer. In uddition to three groups 
from last year there are now four more. Four of these 
classes are working at level eight and three at level seven. 
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As an experiment in integration, one level seven class 
this year is working with a teacher of the deaf at Queen 
‘Mary Public School, The program for this class includes 
lessons in @ hearing-classroom atmosphere. 

‘The purpose of forming hard-of-hearing classes is to 
provides more individualized training for the varieties of 
hesting abilities. While totally deaf students must learn 
through visual alds, the hard-of-hearing are encouraged 
to use both auditory and visual means. Auditory pereep- 
tion is encouraged through record players, atidio flash- 
card machines, tape recorders, TV programs, a plano, 
melodica; any instrument which demands auditory re- 
sponse is utilized to establish an alert and useful sense of 
hearing in the students. Through group hearing aids they 
have rewarding experiences such as listening to and 
correcting their own speech and language errors on tape 
recorder, identifying the previously unheard song of a 
bird or the chirp of & cricket, and even improving their 
‘own singing voices. 

After this program has been in progress for a time, 
it 1s hoped that most of these students may find it 
Possible to work and study in an ordinary classroom. 
During the past two years four hard-of-hearing boys 
have been successful in reaching this goal. 

‘Mrs, N, Brennan 


Mrs. Brennan i adjusting the tape recorder so that the 
Pupils can correct thelr own xpeech. 


A Birthday Assembly 

On Tuesday, October 7 girls and boys and the teach- 
ers went to the auditorium for a birthday assembly. Miss 
Lalonde showed us some slides which she had taken in 
‘Yugoslavia, Some girls and boys went to Yugoslavia for 
the World Games of the Deaf last summer. They were 
very interesting slides, We liked them very much. 

‘The girls and boys who had their birthday went on 
the stage. Mr, Kitcher gave them some writing peper. 
The other girls and boys and teachers sang “Happy 
Birthday” to them. 

Brent, Carolyn, Merry Lee and Linda went on the 
stage for a certificate. They had walked around the Bay 
in a Walkathon. Joe and Carol went also on the stage. 
‘They got a certificate for the O.8.D, They walked 138 
miles altogether. 

When the birthday assembly finished we sang “O 
Canada”. ‘Sharon McDonald 
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Audio -Visual Materials 


‘The emphasis on individualized studies, “the discovery 
method,” and student research in today’s changing edu- 
cational patterns is giving the school library resource 
centre an increasingly prominent role. 


Deat education is no exception. Pictures, pamphlets, 
transparencies, records and tape recordings, filmstrips, 
film loops, captioned films and other non-textual mate- 
rials play ® valuable part in the development of our 
‘school curriculum. These materials are selected Jointly by 
the classroom teachers and their supervisors so that a 
well balanced collection, geared to the needs, interests 
nd abilities of the students within the school may be 
acquired. 

At the present time, due to Inck of space, it 1s tmpos- 
sible to house our software materials in the Ubrary but 
‘85 soon as additional space is available, we hope to estab- 
Ush @ brary resource centre where all learning materials 
may be organised, housed and borrowed, 

‘Miss W. Huffman 


Geography: 


‘THE MOUNTAIN STORY—Puplls of SHH review the 
Parts of a mountain in Mrs, MacLaren’s geography 
class. 


Neighbours of the School 
Donate Car to Body Shop 


Again well-withers of our school have shown their 
interest in m very tangible way, Mr. and Mrs, Thornton 
8, Brown who live near the school haye donated a Pon- 
tine car to be used for training purposes in the Voca- 
tional Department's Body Shop. 

This is the seventh car donated in the past three 
years. The cars do not return to the road but are used 
tm our course of study until finally the chassis is 
(purposefully) bent out of shape and then straightened, 

‘We believe that these gifts are indicative of the keen 
interest of parents and friends in our school and its 
programmes, J. W. Hodgson 
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Miss Conroy makes use of the catalogue of the more 
than 100 filmstrips available. 


Lipreading: 

Pour pupils are taking individual speechreading (lip- 
reading) instruction this fall. ‘This instruction is ofered 
to pupils in the senior school who are having difficulty 
with lpreading. 

The course begins with syllable drills followed by 
words and phrases, then sentences leading up to the ob- 
Jective which is to be able to understand visually the 
spoken language, 


Miss Claudia Janisse, who took a course at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, Mich., this past summer, 1s 
teaching the class F/ 


| Fen 
Miss ©. Janisee gives Up-reading lesson to John Brown. 
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R, Sheppard traces a pattern in Mr. Graham's art class, 


Mr. Cassidy’s Enjoyable Home 


‘On Monday after lunch eleven boys ran to the front 
of the main school to see if the bus was there, and there 
‘was the little bus waiting for us, All the boys hurried 
‘onto the bus and waited for Mr. Cassidy to get in, He 
‘counted to see if all the boys were there and they were. 
‘Off we went riding along the Trenton road. 

We passed the Golf Club and turned onto @ gravel 
road, On the corner was Mr. Cassidy's home. The bus 
drove into the driveway and dropped us off. 

‘Mr, Cassidy brought us into his garage. In the garage 
there were a tractor that cut grass, a Inrge boat motor 
‘and a small motor, a nice big car, and a small camping 
trailer and a boat which were outside, 

We also met his dog. His name is Tammy, He was 
tied up. Mr. Cassidy got a ball and untied Tammy and 
‘Mr. Cassidy threw the ball and Tammy ran after it, We 
had fun with him, 

‘Then we went into the house, Mr, Cassidy showed us 
sround. We met his wife. He has a nice living room with 
fa beautiful organ in it. After a while we went downstairs. 

‘We saw a pool table, a shuffleboard, and many an- 
tiques. Later his son Murray came home. He is 14 years 
old. Mr, Cassidy told me to get a partner. I got Derek 
Masters for my partner. We played shuffleboard against 
Rodney Sheppard and Danny Corkery. We won. Mr. 
Cassidy told us wo could play with two more players that 
had won. The other team was Michael Parise and Mau- 
rice G. We won. Next we played the playoff with Murray: 
Cassidy and Sammy Jones. They won but wo hid a good 
time, Then I went upstairs to play the organ. It sounded 
pretty. 

Pretty soon we went outside to have barbecued ham- 
burgers, pop and marshmallows. Boy, the hamburgers 
‘were good! About five o'clock the little bus came. We 
thanked Mr, and Mrs, Cassidy for bringing us there, We 
told them that we would like to come to their enjoyable 
home again. The boys who went would like to thank 
them a lot. Raymond Richer 
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The Art Programme: 


Art is an integral part of the academic training of the 
senior students st our school. A total of twelve classes 
from levels 9 to 13 attend 80-minute classes once a week 
{n the art studio with ample facilities in the main school 
Dullding. ‘The course of study followed by thelr instructor 
Mr, K. Graham is n combination of several facets of the 
courses set up by the Department of Education for both 
the elementary and secondary schools of Ontario, 

Emphasis is placed on the teaching of the elements 
and the principles of design and of form, colour, and 
texture. A continued effort will be made to establish a 
Knowledge of these baslo principles and to provide as 
broad and varied a range of experiences as possible. 

‘The students will explore the possibilities of different 
media in both two and three-dimensional projects, In 
addition to a continued expansion of drawing and paint 
ing techniques, provision will also be made for projects 
in montage, collage, assemblage and sculpture, 

New avenues of artistic expression will be explored, 
one of which will be the techniques of enamelling on 
copper. It ia nlso hoped that pottery will soon play a part 
in the artistic training of our senior students, 


A Surprise for 8Cb 

‘On Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 5, we walked to Mr. 
Allore’s shop, We went because Miss Huffman told us 
that there was a surprise, Dolores thought it was m 
pig. We saw a muskrat, It was brown and black, It 
was in an empty cheese box, It was eating apples. ‘The 
muskrat came from the bay behind Mr, Allore’s house. 
It felt afraid. 


television: newest tool in education of the deaf 


The use of television in the regular classrooms of our 
province has been largely confined to the viewing of 
off-air programmes provided by the Educational Tele- 
vision Branch of the Ontario Department of Education 
OF programmes that are supplied by the networks. Th: 
use of these programmes by classes for deaf children 
has, aa yet, been very limited, This has been the case for 
several reasons; (a) the high dependence on the audio 
Portion of the programme, (b) the programme content 
moves too rapidly and contains too much material, (c) 
the inability of teachers to adequately preview the pro- 
gramme, or to record it for reviewing, and (d) the timing 
Of the programme so that the appropriate class and 
teacher combination co-incides with the time of the 
presentation. 

‘While techniques for the use of film and other audio- 
Visual media have been developed for classroom use, tele- 
Vision has not as yet enjoyed the same role in the class- 
room, The particular problems mentioned must be over- 
come. With the obtaining of a video-tape recorder, pro- 
grammes are now held for teacher evaluation. Some staff 
members are viewing off-air and recorded programmes 
in order to decide in what manner and to what extent 
television can be used. 

Another use of television is through a portable camera 
‘and recorder to accompany ® field trip, Visits to the 
market, the fire hall, places of historieal interest, ete. 
an be brought back to the classroom for recall of the 
field trip. Gome of these may also be used in the devel- 
‘opment of programmes for teaching, Portable half-inch 
‘equipment will also be of value to record various athletic 
events. Team play can be analyzed as well as the per- 
formance of individuals in various activities such as high 
Jumping, pole vaulting, and others, 

In teacher education, we have used television as a 
‘means of observing @ classroom in action, ‘These obser- 
Telco navel two-fold purpons,, (x) nomuainting| the 
beginning student-teacher with the arrangement 
eneral techniques used in teaching’ the deat at various 
age levels and (b) to supplement methods lectures by 
showing how specific techniques are applied to subject 


Plans are underway to use television for “mlro-tonch 
ing.” ‘This is a term used to record the practice teaching 
of & student and then have the student and the instruc- 
tor in professional training review the tape und discuss 
the lesson. Following this session, the tape will be erased. 
‘Many centres have found this tse of television particu- 
larly useful and we are looking forward to this part of 
the programme. 

Following installation of a telecine chain, the instruc- 
tor in professional training, as well as the school, will be 
‘able to have a 16mm film or a slide series presented over 
the television monitors. This system will be used to 
provide illustrative material for lectures and lessons, 

In the main lecture room, a television camera will be 
mounted at the tesching centre to be used for magnifi- 
cation of small illustrations and also to display pupils’ 
Work to the student-teachers. This will supplement our 
already extensive use of visual aids in lectures. 

Jn order to provide better teaching programmes for 
the classroom, a beginning is being made toward the 
development of an Instructional Media Centre. It is 
planned to replace or augment the audio portion of 
television programmes, that have been recorded, with 
printed captions for the pupils to read. With’ more 
‘experience, scripts will be written, graphics prepared and 
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we will be able to produce our own video tapes, These 
will be geared to the language levels, subject content, etc. 
appropriate for classes of deaf children. It is expected 
that as this grows, the tapes will be available to the other 
‘schools and classes for the deaf in Ontario, 

‘The impact of television in the school has already 
been great. With the completion of the installation of the 
equipment and the development of usage and materials, 
this excitinz medium will play s greater role in the educa- 
tion nf the af through the preparation of teachers and 
the wachin,, of pupils. 

J. Boyd, PhD, 


Principal, Teacher Education 


‘A control console much like this one will soon be installed 
in the TV control room. 


television at O.S.D. 


At the time of writing of this article, most of the TV 
equipment is now at the school. Mr, N. Brown is in the 
brocess of putting the equipment, together and checking 
if out to see if everyting is working properly. 1t will then 
be installed in ita proper place of use. 

Many wires and cables must be connected. This will 
take several weeks, but itis hoped that sometime near the 
first part of December the O8.D. 'TV system can be used 
for both the Teacher Education Centre and for the school. 

‘TV programmes can be made at the shool with the 
boys and girls doing most of the work with the cameras 
and controls 7 
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The Biggest Classroom 


‘Thursday, October 9 all level 8 boys went to Tweed 
‘on the school bus. It was for a close look at nature, Wed- 
nesday, we had talked about some of the things we might 
see, We thought we might see some beaver, deer, and 
ducks, We talked about some of the trees and flowers we 
might see. 


Mr. Allore asked Miss Mackenzie for the food we 
wanted for lunch. He ordered hot dogs. soup, bread, but- 
ter, peanut butter, hot chocolate, and oranges, After 
breakfast, Thursday, we ran to the bus at the front of 
the school. Mr, Johnston, the driver had put the food in 
the bus. 

Mr, Allore, Mr, Brown, and Mr. Mayo met us at the 
bus. Mr. Mayo rode on the bus with us, Mr. Allore and 
‘Mr. Brown drove in Mr. Allore's car. Mr. Allore passed 
the bus near the Tweed turn-off. The bus followed Mr. 
Allore, We drove down the Stoco Lake Road. 

Btoco Lake was to the left of the road. ‘The lake was 
smooth and dark blue, The leaves on the trees were of 
many colours. Mr. Allore drove slowly. He followed a 
young cow down the road. The cow ran off the road. 
‘The road was narrow, rough, hilly, windy and dusty, The 
bus could not go too fast, 

‘The bus stopped at a bridge at Mr. Allore’s cousin's 
farm. We got off the bus. We took the food off the bus. 
‘The food and water was divided. All the boys carried 
some of the food. 

‘We walked in a straight line into the woods. Mr. Allore 
led the way, We walked about half a mile and stopped 
for a rest, We saw a small pond. We walked farther and 
saw a small beaver dam. Mr. Allore told us why beavers 


built dams, Mr, Mayo showed us what the beavers used 
to make the dam. After we left, Mr, Brown saw a smnall 
‘weasel run past the dam, 


We walked about one and a half (1%4) miles. We 
stopped for lunch, We dug out the grass and made = 
cirele of stones for our cooking fires. To make our fires 
‘we put in dry leaves, birch bark and dry sticks. We wet 
the grass nround the fire place. This was to stop a 
gress fire from starting. Some of the bays even wet Mr. 
‘Allore’s fire. We lit the fires und cooked our tunch. 
After dinner we rested. We put water on all the fires, We 
made sure they were out, We did not want to start a for- 
est fire. 

‘We started to walk out to meet the bus at 1:30 P.M. 
‘Mr. Allore and some of the boys saw a fox. The fox was 
running slong the side of a ploughed fleld. The field 
‘was in the middle of the woods, Donald Lapointe ewught 
‘2 grass snake in the field. Some of the boys killed the 
‘snake after Donald let it go, They should not have killed 
the snake. 

Before we went to meet the bus, we stopped for a rest, 
“Mr, Allore sent two boys to get oranges from his car. 
Four other boys went to the farmhouse for more drinking 
water. 

‘The bus came, just as we came back to the bridge 
on the road. We got into the bus, and were back at school 
‘at 3:30 PM. v 
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Mr, Allore Is telling some of the boys why e beaver bullds 
adam. Mr, Mayo has the other part of the group showing 
them what the beaver uses to build the dam. 


Our News 
‘This morning after breakfast at 8:45 we got 
in the bus to have a good trip. The bus went for 30 
miles in Tweed, The bus stopped because it had 
many rocks and bumps, We got off the bus. We 
waited for Mr. Allore and Mr. Brown on the road. 
‘We walked’ through the forest. We saw a fox and 
a snake, In the water was a dam. We stopped 
to have a rest. Then we walked for 2 miles. We 
saw many leaves fall down. We have a lunch at the 
forest, Some boys and I picked up some sticks and 
rock. We put a fire in it. It was danger to burn the 
forest, We have lunch of hot dogs, water and 
orange. We played around the forest. Mr. Allore’s 
father lived in the forest. They have many cows. 
‘We saw one cow on the road. We stopped. The cow 
ran. The bus are coming in the forest, We come 

back home. We have a good trip, 
Fred 


Left to Right: Doug Baxter, Bruce Griffith, Donald 
Lapointe, Alfred Basterache, and Kenneth Corbett are 
preparing their cooking fire to make their lunch, Did 
they wet down Mr. Allore's fire? 
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New President Installed 
At Gallaudet College 


On Thursday, October 23rd Dr. J. G, Demeza repre 
sented the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville at the 
Installation ceremony af Gallaudet College's fourth 
President, Dr, Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 

Led by Dr. Powrie V. Doctor ‘31, Faculty Marshal 
bearing the college's official mace, a formal neademic 
procession of more than 400 faculty and delegates opened 
the installation observance. Among the distinguished 
guests at the occasion were two British leaders in the 
area of deafness; Air Vice-Marshal B. D, D. Dickson, C.B, 
CBE. MD. FRCS, Chairman, The Royal National 
Institute for the Deaf, London, ‘snd Roger Sydenham, 
Executive Secretary of the same Royal Institute, 

Presiding officier for the installation ceremony for 
Gallaudet's new president was George E, Detmold, Dean 
Of the college, Following the National Anthem, conveyed 
to the audience in the language of signs by Miss Bette 
Hicks '69, was the invocation by The Reverend David H. 
Eaton. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, Dr. George E. Muth, 
Dresents the medallion to Gallaudet’s fourth president, 
Dr. Edward C, Merrill Jr. Dr. George E, Detmold, Dean 
of the College, looks on. 


Principal speaker was Dr. Paul A. Miller, President of 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology and a member 
of the Gallaudet Board of Directors, A challenge to the 
new president was delivered by Prank B. Sullivan of 
Chicago, President of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf, himself a Gallaudet graduate. 

Investiture of President Merrill waa performed by Dr, 
George E. Muth, Chairman of Gallaudet's Board of 
Directors assisted by representatives of alumni, students 
and faculty. 

At that time, a silver medallion, designed by Gallaudet 
‘alumnus Chun Louie was handed to Dr. Muth by recently 
Tetired Gallaudet President Leonard M. Elstead for pre- 
sentation to the new president, Members of the famed 
Gallaudet College Dance Group performed thelr rendition 
of “The Lord's Prayer.” Ceremonies concluded with a 
benediction offered by ‘The Reverend Steve L. Mathis, 
also a Gallaudet graduate. After the recessional, the 
college served a luncheon in the Student Union Building 
to all invited quests. Vv 
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Practical Work makes Theory Live 


‘The practical work programme in our shops has for 
decades played a large and important role in developing 
the pupils’ akills, creative abilities and personalities. They 
have fottnd in these a degree of satisfaction in accom- 
plishment. They have been able to use their language, 
mathematics and artistic and mechanical talents. The 
very great increase in the amount of theory belng pre- 
sented in our courses with the required research, now 
becomes so much more meaningful when it can be 
applied to problem solving on worthwhile projects. 
worthwhile that is in the eyes of the learner. 

We have pictured here with this article two of the 
succession of large projects undertaken by our Building 
Construction Shop within the past two months. They have 
breviously finished the complete panelling and dropped 
ceiling in the new staff room of Main School. You would 
Sind that our other shops are doing a similar very great 
Amount of practical work for our school as part of their 
courses. Some of these will be pictured in later editions 
and especially in the May vocational issue, 

‘To carry practical work a step farther, we also have 
two graduating-class Auto Body students who are 
‘apprenticins” every Tuesday afternoon in Belleville 
body shops, Their experience, backed up by our shop 
training in body work problems, spray painting and 
welding makes for an excellent preparation in their 
trade. This is an area of training which we hope to 
expand. JWH, 
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Student Council News 

The first meeting of the OS,D, Student Council was 
held Thursday, October 2, 1969. There were 26 students 
present with four staff members, 

During the meeting Mr. Kitcher discussed the idea of 
OSD's Hundredth Birthday next year, He said the 
Council must help to make O.S.D. Centennial year 
successful one, Mr. Kitchor asked that the Council form 
@ committee to help plan this year's party on October 
20th, The Council chose there people: Linda Hart, 
Carolyn Greer, Norman ‘Ferguson, John Mackay, Brent 
Ansley, Merry Lee MeCualg, Stewart Depencier and Teddy 
Manktelow, This committee met on Monday, Oct, 6 and 
‘planned n party for October 20, 

Other business of the meeting was discussed. All the 
‘Special issues of the June Canadian were sold, about 
300 copies. 

‘The council formed a Visiting Committee for the 
Belleville General Hospital. The members are: Stephen 
Bradshaw, Carolyn Greer, Linda Hart, Norman Ferguson: 
and Wayne Wilson, These members with other students 
of O.S.D, will visit OSD. boys and girls who are in the 
‘Belleville General Hospital. 


GENE B. ANSLEY 
President of 0.8.0. Student Council 

Brent, an elghteen-year-old student has been at O.8.D. 
for ten years. He was born in Sault Ste. Marie. Ontario, 
‘He lost his hearing by an unknown cause, He has two 
Sisters and five brothers, ‘Three brothers and one sister 
fare married. Brent is also on the Residence Committee 
flils year, Since 1966 he has worked in Upholstery and 
Finishing. Brent also took Woodworking for two years. 
‘He has not decided what he will do after graduation. His 
favourite sports are football, hockey, volleyball, running 
‘and basketball, The girl that he likes best at O.S.D, is 
Merry Lee McCusig. His favourite hobby is ert. Vv 


JOSEPH P, SHEAHAN 
‘Vice-President of O.S.D. Student Council 
Born in London, Ontario in May, 1950. I becatne deat 
‘at 8 months of age, I had attended in two public achools 
for 8 years before I enrolled at O.S.D., having been here 
now sie years. My family now lives north of Belleville, 
‘My fnther is a salesman in Trenton. My mother works 
‘as m secretary. I have three brothers and no sisters. 
My favourite subjects are Mathematics and Language, 
T like hockey and baseball as my sport activities. 
Thave no plans for my future yet, My favourite girl 
4s Cathy Stewart. v 
JOHNNY P, MACKAY 
Past-President of OSD. Student Council 
Johnny, 8 ninetcen-year-old student who halla from 
Oshawa, bas been at OSD. for thirteen years. A few 
months after his birth he lost some heuring from pneu- 


He has been on the Student Council Executive Com~ 
mittee and Residence Committee for two years, John has 
been taking courses in Graphic Arts in the Voontional 
Department for six years. He hopes to be a lnotype 
operator or @ compositor in the newspaper or printing 
industry in Ontario after he graduates this year. 


Tn sports he has played goalie for the school team, 
the Wolves of the Belleville Minor Hockey Association, 
for three years. His best girl at O.8.D. {s Brenda Merkley 
find his favourtte bobbles sre/Art and listening to rockn 

v 


We planned to have a Christmas issue 
but — Boy! doesn’t » time ‘fly. 


Wayne, who was born in Ottawa has been 
here for thirteen years. He became deaf 
‘age because of Whooping cough. He was 
Cambridge Street School for one und a half 
Sot bo thls i tinh eien te was toc rene aoe 
Hie has studied tho Machine Shop and Welding trades, 
for five yenrs. This year he is full time in the Voestional 
‘Department and he really misses his academic schooling 
‘this year. r 
His favourite sports are football, basketball, volleyball, 
track and fleld (throwing events) and some others, 
“He hopes that he will be employed in a machine 
or with movers after he graduates. 


Letters from Graduates 
Dear Mr Bryant 

On June 9th I started to work in the Administration 
‘Branch of Communication of Canadian Government. 
During the summer, I went to work at 7:30 a.m. by Colo- 
nial Conch Bus every morning and returned home by a 
bus ut 4:15 because my home is only seven miles from 
downtown Ottawa. Since September I ride to work with 
‘my brother who is in first year college. 

I enjoy my work very much, The girls in our office 
‘were very helpful to me. Mary and Pauline came to work 
in this department at the same time as I did, Last week 
‘Suaanne came to our office. 

In my spare time at my home I do some sewing for 
myself On weekends sometimes we go to Visit my broth- 
er's farm in Vernon, my sister in Brockville or my Grand- 
father who lives in the Gatineau. 

T hope to go skating, mei SMB a 


snow comes this 
Sincerely, Colleen Kenny 


Thanksgiving is Turkey Dinner 


OUCH! Painless flu shots! 
Pat Weedmark does not believe it 


January 
1970 


100 
years 
ago 
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Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


Dr. W. J. Palmer 


Dr. Palmer was the first Superintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf tn Belleville, coming here in October 1870, the year of its 
founding, and remained until 1879 when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Robert Mathison. 

Dr. Palmer was born in North Carolina in 1834, and graduated 
from Columbia University, Washington, D.C. in 1854, In 1858 he 
joined the North Carolina Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
at Raleigh, N.C,, and was appointed principal in 1860. He carried on 
the Institution during the American Civil War, and it was the only 
one in the South that did not suspend operation during that time. 


Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb — 1870 


On October 20, 1870, the Ontario Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, constructed by the Ontario Government 
‘at a cost of $85,000.00, was officially opened by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Howland. Seven pupils were enrolled at the 
School on opening day. They were, Duncan Morrison, age 
14; Arthur Bowen, age 13; James Ormiston, age 9; 
Solomon Frank, age 20; Frederick Wheeler, age 16; Mary 
Grace, age 10: and Thomas Shelp, age 15. 


Then and Now... 


Glimpses into the School's History 


7" 


Main School and Administration Building — 1970 


In 1922, the present Main Schoo! and Administration 
Building was built to replace the original 1870 structure. 
At this time, the new bullding housed all junior and sen- 
for classes and the school’s business and administration 
office. Today, approximately 240 senior pupils attend 
classes in the Main School's 33 classrooms. 


‘The pupils’ medical and emergency dental needs are met in the O.8.D. Hospital. 


Gibson Hospital — 1894 


Present OSD. Hospital — 1970 


‘The new and separate Junior School Building was opened in 1959, This year 147 pupils, aged 5 to 12 years, 
make up the Junior School's twenty classes. 


_ fie! ig 


‘Typical Classroom Scenes around the turn of the Century, 


Articulation Class — One of Twelve ‘A Modern Day Junior Class 


Manual communication was used in the classroom until early 1900. There were also some deat tenchers on staff 
‘The last deaf teacher of the school was Miss James who retired in 1931. Today oralism is stressed. Lestons are 
conducted orally and pupils are required to use speech and speech reading, supplemented by writing, to the best 
of thelr abilities. 

‘Around the turn of the century, articulation classes were conducted for a few selected students who “showed 
promise in oral communication.” 
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A Senior Class — 1970 


‘Today all pupils receive speech training, from Level 1 through 14. Each classroom is equipped with a group 
hearing ald to make the best use of whatever residual hearing a pupil might have. 


Mr, Gordon is testing a pupil's hearing loss — circa 1940. Mr, Kitcher is using a modern audiometer for testing, 


Many advances in the field of electronics have benefitted deaf children over the years. The audiometer 
4s useful in establishing the level of a pupil's hearing loss, 


‘Mr. Robert Mathison, second superintendent of OS.D. Dr. J. G. Demeza, the school's present superintendent, 
from 1879 to 1908 ran the school from his ornate Vie- conducts the school business from this office in the Muin 
torian office. School Building. 
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The Editor's Comment 


HIS is our Centennial Year and readers will I 
hope excuse us if there is occasionally a lapse 
into the ideas and phraseology of yesteryear. 

Although the school birthday is not until 
October 1970 we hope that each month will find us 
enjoying something of note, Already the festiv 
ties have commenced and when staff and students 
arrived back at school after the Christmas vaca- 
tion they began immediately to prepare for a 
parade through Belleville on January 9. Staff from 
all areas in the school worked like the proverbial 
ants in preparing floats and material and all was 
ready in good time. The parade started at City 
Hall where a few welcoming and well chosen words 
were spoken by Alderman Keegan in the absence 
of Mayor Scott, who unfortunately was called away 
to a meeting in Toranto, Despite the icy fingers of 
winter and the blustering wind carrying its chill 
‘across the Bay, the procession kept its enthusiasm 
and was warmed by the enthusiastic acknowledge- 
ment of the citizens of Belleville. 

About one hundred and sixty of the staff en- 
joyed a dinner and social gathering on Saturday 
January 10th at the Club Canara, Ably chaired by 
Mr. Bill Davidson the stress was on informality. Dr. 
Demeza made a brief introduction mentioning 
some of the difficulties encountered at the opening 
of the original school buildings, some thoughts 
were given to our absent friends and then the 
remainder of the evening was spent in jollifications 
of various Kinds. The remarks of those participa- 
ting were evidence of the enjoyment of all. The 
value of electricity was shown in the use of the 
electronic phonograph which accompanied the 
programme. It is hoped that the more staid mem- 
bers of the staff suffered no lasting after effects 
from their exertions until one o'clock a.m. 

Following the Christmas Festivities we were 
pleased to welcome back our students and hope 
that they will all be ready to resume their studies, 
A serious mind and good concentration will do 
much to offset the frivolities of the modern world. 

All but three of our students managed to leave 
School on time to go home for Christmas. These 
three unfortunates were sadly stricken with sick- 
ness. One git] was picked up by her mother after 
a few days spent in the school infirmary. The two 
boys were unable to get to thelr homes in the 
north but were very well looked after by members 
of the staff who volunteered to step into the breech 
and who took them into their homes for the 
Christmas season, We are very grateful indeed to 
these staff members who are to be greatly com- 
mended 

During the coming week we look forward to the 
Ice Carnival and we will welcome ice hockey teams 
from Gallaudet College and our sister school at 
Milton, Everyone will also look forward to seeing 
who is chosen for the Centennial Srow Queen, 


1 ‘ 
of Miss Jane Doran who has become Mrs. Ed. 
Durkin, We wish them every happiness in their 
future life, 

We welcome back Mrs. Ann Davidson to the 
School after her long illness and hope that she 
will continue in good health. 

‘Mrs, McFee replaces Mrs, Christie who is on 
six months leave of absence and we welcome Mrs, 
Mona Sword who {s temporarily working as the 
Assistant Superintendent's secretary. 

We hope Mrs. Kathleen Molyneux will enjoy 
her position as Residence Counsellor and also wel- 
come Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Craick to the kitchen 
stat, 


Parents of Junior Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (teacher’s name) Junior School, 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf, Belleville Ontario. 


Parents of All Other Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (name of residence) Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 

In order to facilitate mail sorting at the school, 
it is requested that letters and parcels should 
haye a more detailed address, showing the exact 
location of the student within the school. Since 
letters to Junior students go to classrooms, it 
would help if the teacher's name 4s included in 
the address. All other students haye mail sent to 
the residence and the name of this residence 
should be included in the address. 


Last Thursday it was a great surprise to us girls that 
the dentist from the city came here to pull our teeth. 1 
think come of us showed bravery. ‘There were about 90 
teeth pulled out, — The Canadian Mute, December 1898, 


The Canadian 
Belleville, January 1970 
Published monthly at the 
ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Belleville, Ontario 
‘Second Class Mall Registration Number 1545, 


‘The Canadian is published solely in the interests of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, 
The mechanical work is all done by the pupil-apprentices 
under the direction of ou! Instructors in Printing 
Address all communications and subscriptions: 

‘THE SUPERINTENDENT 

Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
Belleville, Ontario 


4. G, Demeza, BA, B.Paed.. LID, Superintendent 
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We were glad to heat of the nuptials of Miss X ©. Mosfora pet 
Aun Cuthbert who is now Mrs, Ed. McGeragle and sMdib i se cl 
Pave The Canadian January 1970 


Teacher Receives Inco Award 

J. W. Hodgson, supervising teacher of the Boys’ Voca~ 
tional School, was awarded a bursary of $100 provided 
by the International Nickel Company of Canada, The 
resentation, made by Dr. J. G. Demeza before an 
assembly of students and staff, was one of thirty-six 
‘wards made by Inco to Ontario teachers in technolo- 
ical upgrading courses. Mr. Hodgson received his bur- 
sary for the Mechanical Technology option in his Type A 
Vocational Specialists’ course at the College of Education, 
University of Toronto, 


Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


Christmas art, done by students of our school, was on 
display in the main foyer of the Department of Educa~ 
tion's headquarters in Toronto, One of the drawings 
which are admired here by Ruth Copland of the depart- 
ment’s staff was chosen by Education Minister William 
Davis for his personal Christmas card. 


Margaret Churehard Audrey Cowan 
Mrs. Margaret Churehard 

After graduating from Toronto Teachers’ College Mrs, 
Churehard taught for three years in Toronto schools. All 
three years were in senior school classes, with the last 
two spent in the downtown area. Upon completion of 
special training Mrs. Churchard will teach at the Metro 
School for the Deaf in Toronto, 


Miss A. Cowan 
Miss Cowan. whose hometown is Brockville, attended 


Ottawa Tenchers’ College. Following three years with a 
kindergarten in Cardinal, she became employed in Brock- 
ville where she began with a grade one and graduall 
moved up through the grades to a grade five class last 
year. She expects to teach in Belleville next year 


ary 1970 


Lillian Leavey 


The Canadian 


Dianne Lough Ellen Reimers 


Mrs, Lillian Leavey 
‘Mrs, Lillian Leavey lives in Trenton, She has taught 
in Public Schools at Belleville, Trenton and Brighton. 


A mother of two young girls, Mrs, Leavey enjoys chil 
dren and looks forward to working with the Deaf, 


Miss Dianne Lough 

Dianne Lough was born and grew up in Kenora, On- 
tario, In the suunmer of 1967 she toured parts of Europe 
She attended the Lakehead Teachers’ College and has 
accepted @ position at Belleville for the next two years. 


‘Miss Ellen Reimers 

Ellen Reimers was born in England and educated in 
Norway. After attending Hamilton Teachers’ College, she 
taught a slow learning class in Cobalt, a mining town 
In Northern Ontarlo, Miss Reimers has taken a position 
at OSD. at Milton, 
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Pageant 
Tells the Story 
©f Christmas 


{In response to an invitation by Protestant Padre yan 
Petegem of Warkworth Institution, our Christmas Pa- 
geant was presented before an audience of the inmates 

of this medium-security jail on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember sixteenth, While it is not customary to perform 
our Pageant on any stage except that in our main 
school auditorium, this was a special instance, and its 
reception by the men in the penitentiary made the ven~ 
ture extremely worthwhile and rewarding from the 
point of view of the participants. 

Three performances had been presented in our school 
previoits to the out-of-town engagement. An afternoon 
Derformance served as a dress rehearsal before an audl- 
ence of all students not taking part in the presentation 
On the evenings of December twelfth and thirteenth, J 
performances were given for the public and on each 
ate the house was comfortably full, Once again we are 
indebted to our faithful friends, and to the neweomers, 
who appreciate the efforts of our students and who re- 
celve our performances with warmth and enthustasm. 
While the story of Christ's birth is unchanging, the 
students Took foward each year to participating in the | 
retelling of this most wonderful tale and live up to the 
honour of playing the principle parts 

Many of our staff take active parts in these pres- 
entations — make-up, costuming, the printing of pro- 
grammes and the typing of slides, stage scenery, hair 
Styling, recelving guests, speech training, production, 
and many other jobs without any of which the final 
presentation would fall short of Its high caliber of 
performance, To each and every one of these people all 
of us are indebted. 

Buses transported the fifty-three student partici 
pants, the men and women's cholr, the stage hands and 
the behind-the-scenes people, the props and costumes, 
on the forty-mile trip to Warkworth Penitentiary. Many 
adaptations had to be made for this performance due to 
the differences in size and physical layout of this new 
stage and auditorium. Our students proved themselves 
easily adaptable to performing in thelr new surroundings 
and the performance was Well received, After a standing 
ovation Yor the curtain-call, all of us were liberally 
treated to chocolate milk, hot coffee and home-made 


idler jjarvates the New Testament script 


Sock It To Me! 
Cherub: 

Kevin Daudelin, 
Ricky Dessiens, 
Philip Gondrenu, 
and Vito Rubino 
keep thelr feet 


A Josful Noise~ — Mem! 
of an Intermediate rhythm. bar 


| “Wise Men Came From The East” 


“and ‘here Were 
Shepherds" — Senior 
‘students take the parts 
of shepherds gathered 
around a fire, 


“There Was No Room” 
Innkeeper Robert Lafleche 
denies Mary and Joseph a 

place to stay. 


‘Fear not Fo! 


Behold = 
Herald Angel 

Carolyn Greer Rags To Riches — sewing 
brings news of instructress Anne McIntosh 
Christ's birth costumes Ted Labay before 


performance, 


doughnuts and a delicious and extremely large layer 


Y) 


Ye shall Find The Babe” — 
Hart as Mary and Wayne 
ph, surrounded by 


gels 


The boys of My MeMaster's class ate eager to bite mto 
the “Christmas tree birthday enke” they baked with 
the help of Mrs Rollins and Mrs. Graham 


Albert's Christmas Tree Cake 


Albert's birthday was on December 17, 1969, We 
decided to have a birthday party, We invited Mrs 
Phillip’s class and Mrs, Bowes’ clase to the party. There 
were 22 people altogether. 

We necded a big cake. We went to the Belleville 
Plaza to buy m birthday cake. All the cakes were too 
small, We decided to make a big cake 

Mrs. Rollins and Mrs. Graham helped ws. ‘The cake 
looked like n Christmas tree, Tt had gre:n icing. We 
ut red and silver decorations on it. Tt was pretty 

Tt tasted good too! 


Larry Brown 


What is the Point of Sport? 


By Arnold Haech 
Director, Swiss School of Sport and Ginnnastics, Macolin 


Why do we try, so often and so hard, to find a justi~ 
fieation for sport? 

Sport as n means for improving health? As if the 
jonlzed strain of the runner at the tape, the skler’s mad 
sh past crags and trees, or the battersd face of the 
boxer. had anything to do with health! 

Sport as a means of forming character and will- 
kower? As if charactor could not be trained better in the 
“ordinary course of life," or will-power tested more 
veutchinuly by something Jess absurd than setting up a 

Sport as a means fer bringine the nations clo 
together? As if the brotherhood of atiiletes were anything 
but a pure illusion, scen side by side with the howlin 
Hi\goism Of the onlookers and the jaundiced reports of 
Jotirnalista, for Whom any winter Is a national hero! 

Why should we run after a justification for sport? 
Why incst on making it utilitarian and give it an end 
OlitMide itself? Becatise. doubtless, we live in «time thot 
claims “that every undertaking muist be useful, and 
every man must let bimself be tised"=s and because we can 
neither imagine nor accept the idea of sport as self- 
fufficient, owning no particnl finding its tue 
sense and justification precistly in its detachment front 
muateriol Lines 


We ean be glad that sport ts wood for health: that 
sport con mowid character: and that throush sport, th 
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oY thut individunl has formed lasting bonds of friend 
ship in defiance of frontiers and oceans Bat if there 
‘were rio more to it than joy in the rhythin of the runtsrs 
ait, the Jumper‘s jMusion of freedom from earthly tes 
the heltey-skelter down the ski-slopes, the stidden cool of 
fa dive, or the passionate tote} self-absorption in contest— 
if sport were nothing but ajnitess, useless play’ 
Stl! hnve no choice but to defend It 


While we are e: 


we should 


ed in sport we move in the blessed 
realm of childhood: while we are cnuaued In sport the 
dreams of youth aye still alive within us, We ylve freely 
f ouisclves because we ask nothing in return; we are 
disinterested because see do not ask if our acts ate Useful 
When we engage in sport we are at play: and it is oily 
St play that man is truly man, so Schiller has told Us 
‘To many Us play seoms an activity of the bods 
merely. They see the body movement, the yirour of 
stroke, the swing of the gymnast’s arms and legs. but 
they do not see What woes on Inside. They do not see all 
it 1 a6 if a man should look at a picture and nce 
nothing but lines and colours, or at a statue, and think 
only of the material of which it is made, or read  seore 
nnd never hear the music, The body, and feats It per- 
forms, are ends to them; whereas in true sport the 
performance Js not an end In itself—nor the body either 
—bilt the means of expression. Moving over the ground, 
thrusting through the wave, gliding over the snowy 
slopes, or wrestling with the rock-face—thes= are 
expressions of the joy of life itself, expressions of the 
well-being won from living close to nature. The body is 
but the means of expression, the instrument the soul 
required to enable st to measure the territory which 
has been granted to man, and occupy it to the limit. 
Only (hus ean we explain why “they which run ina 
face rin all, but one recelveth the prize,” only ius 
understand how records can go on forever being broken, 
at the cost of suffering, of sacrifice, und even of the total 
dedication of life itself, Sport is the faithful image of the 
strugule of humanity towards perfection; in sport, soul 
and body together strive to accomplish the age-old 
Aspiration of mankind—"faster, harder, higher.’* 
‘Thore Mes “the point” of sport, tts whole importance, 
ts true meaning. It needs no other Justification. 


The Coaches Code 

My first consideration shall be the welfare of th 
boys. My leadership shall be wholesome and contribute 
to eleanicr living, better health habits and a true respect 
for the rules of play, authority of offieialn and considera 
tion of not only the opponent but also all with whom con- 
tact ts had. 

My objective shall be to make competitive at 
truly n part of the educational prog 

‘My personal conduct on the field, in the school and 
out, shall be such as to be truly wortiy of imitation by 
the boys Whiose welfire is my {ob. 

My relationship with the player 


fellow coach 


teachers and school authorities shall be such as 19 
develop: mutual respect and confidense 

My objective shill be to win, if posable, to lose, if 
neeesmry, but at all times to have the conduct of all 
contribute to a fuller under: sanding and & keener appie~ 


on of Tair 1 
T shall tench that Good Sportsmanship ix Good Cit- 


zenship and as auch ts exsntial to individuals, com 
munities, state and nation, 


-Unknown 
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Same Rink ... Same Fun... but ina New Location 


‘The stage for our house league hockey battles, the 
activities during “Winter Sports Day” and hours of free- 
skating has shifted to a new location, 

In anticipation of the use of the old rink site by a 
broposed new gymnasium, workmen for the Department 
of Public Works dismantled the former familiar “shinny 
palace” from the site it had occupied for better than 
forty years and reassembled it north of the boys’ sports 
field. 

‘Typical of so many things which “get done” at OS.D., 
the re-establishment of the rink was co-operative 
effort. Power graders came in to level the site and a 
layer of sand was added for drainage, Even a post hole 
‘auger was employed by Mr. Jeune and his men who 
prepared the cedar posts to speed up the job as winter 
‘approached. Once the rink was erected, Mr, Foster and 
his Finishing Class spray and brush painted the boards 
‘and trim, ‘The small playhouse which Mr. Hall's Building 


Construction pupils had built earlier was moved to the 
site as a “hose house.” 

Never in recent years have the students come buck 
after Christmas vacation to such an excellent ice sur- 
face and they are indeed grateful to Mr. Jeune and 
‘Mr. Jim Clelland for the hours they spent in flooding 
Work during the holidays, We might add that the severe 
cold has not made ice making an easy task. 

‘Historically many graduates will remember the annual 
chore of erecting the rink boards which were piled in 
off-season behind the former coal shed. Or, you may 
remember when the rink was filled in and raised even 
with the surroundings after World War II, It was then 
that the first permanent sides were built. You may not 
remember details of the rink’s construction, but most 
former students will recall with pleasure the hockey 
battles, the Winter Carnivals and the hours of free 
skating. Memories are still being made, only the location 
has changed. TWH. 


Dorm 6 Wins Christmas Contest 


This year something new happened in the Senior 
Boys’ Residence. The boys upstairs decided to decorate 
thei dorms for the Christmas Season, Residence Coun- 
sellors donated prises for the best decorated dormitory. 
This was hard to decide because they were all done 50 
well. The boys bought or made the decorations and spent 
many hours fixing up. On Sunday evening December 7, 
all the boys voted for their choice to win the prize, 

‘On Monday several visitors from the school including 
Dr, Demeza and Mr, Kitcher came to see and also cast 
& vote. Everyone was surprised and delighted that the 
boys did such a good job. Dorm 6 won first prize, a 5 Ib, 
box of chocolates. Dorm § was second and received 5 Ibs. 
of hard candy. Dorm 8 was third and the prize was a 
box of candy canes. 

We hope that next year the boys will again show this 
kind of Christmas spirit. Mr. R. Rollins 
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Best: Skit—Presented by Brenda Merkley's eroup. 


R, Bucknell, R. Jacques and J, Masters competing 
in the four-legged race: 


‘Tug-of-War 


Centennial 
Winter Carnival 


Visiting students and staff from OSD. Milton and 
from Gallaudet College and graduates helped celebrate 
OSD.s Centennial Winter Carnival. 

‘Miss Sherry Masters was chosen to be the 1970 Snow 
Queen with Sharon O'Leary and Brenda Merkley as her 
two princesses. 

‘Carnival events began with skits and speeches pre- 
sented by the Snow Queen contestants which were judged 
by eight staff members. The winning speech was by 
Betty Miller for Gayle Gaudreau and the best skit was 

‘Wanted a Wife” for Brenda Merkley. 

On Friday, an afternoon of games was enjoyed by 
staff and students of the senior department. The Snow 
Queen crowning was highlighted by a display of fire~ 
works followed by a dance in the gym. Staff members 
were proud of all students who conducted themselves 
in @ very mature manner. 

‘A hockey and broomball tournament was held on 
Saturday at the Belleville Arena. The games were most 
exciting for everyone present and a few sore ribs and 
‘some bruises were left after « memorable occasion. 

‘The spectators and all those who took part made 
this year's Centennial Winter Carnival a real success! 


‘The Snow Queen and her court, 
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Let's dance . . 


The Canadian 


‘The Ebony Searchlights 
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At Last! A Lounge 
For Staff of Senior School 


Legend has it that the Phoenix is a bird, the only one 
of its kind, which burns itself on a funeral pyre then 1s 
born again out of the ashes to live again for another few 
hundred years, Like the Phoenix, our lounge was re- 
surrected from the accumulated dust of many years. 
Unlike this mythical bird though our lounge is not a 
Jegend but a reality brought about by some careful 
thought and hard work of many of our school depart- 
ments. 

‘Mr. Hall and his building construction classes started 
‘things rolling by strapping the walls and putting up very 
attractive cedar panelling. They also hung the suspen 
ceiling which covers up the pipes and wiring which were 
50 prominent before. 

Mr. Strawbridge and his maintenance staff carried on 
with a tile floor and stonework by Mr. R. Ellis. Mr. H. 
Halsey and Mr. B, Moore did the finishing and built the 
cabinets, Mr. J. Allen did the electrical work, and Mr. 
‘McBride completed the plumbing. The final touch was 
the padded bar around the Kitchenette which was the 
handiwork of Mr. Foster and the boys in the Upholstering 
Shop, 

Finally, on Tuesday, January 13th, the Phoenix was 
ready to rise from the ashes. Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Leach and 
the girls from the Home Economic classes invited all staft 
members to the new lounge for tea and cookies, It was 
estimated that about 125 staff members came to inspect 
the new room, Comments were very favourable and our 
‘compliments go to the persons already mentioned for this 
magnificent transformation, 

‘The male staff members have always had their very 
stoic sitting room, affectionately referred to as the “Bull 
Pen.” The origin of this name is debatable but it has 
been narrowed down to elther the gender of those who 
use it or to the nature of the conversation that usually 
occurs there. Anyway, it seems quite inappropriate for 
our new lounge. How ‘about a name for the new sitting 
room? Is the “Phoenix Room!" too far out? 

W. A. Williams, 
Senior Supervising Teacher, 
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Are you sure it’s straight? Senior boys get excellent 
varpentry practice in the new staff lounge. 


1 


Mr, Ellis enjoys the opportunity to show his skills as 
stonemason, 


January 1970 


Anspector Asylums, Lrisons, &e,, Ontario, 


Toronto, Vat April, 1870, 
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Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


Robert Mathison, M.A, 


‘Mr. Robert Mathison, superintendent from 1879 
to 1906, was born in Kingston, Ontario‘in 1842. He 
was educated in Woodstock. For many years he 
was engaged in the newspaper business and at one 
time was editor of the Hamilton Times. In 1872 
‘Mr. Mathison was appointed Bursar of the London 
Asylum for the Insane, He held this position until 
his appointment to the Ontario Institution for the 
‘Deaf and Dumb in 1879. 

On September 13, 1879 Mr. Mathison was in- 
stalled as temporary executiye head of the Insti- 
tution, this position being left yacant by the 
sudden resignation of Dr. Palmer. On September 
30, 1879, Mr. Mathison was officially appointed 
“Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb.” 


In 1906 Mr. Mathison resigned to assume the 
position of Supreme Treasurer of the Independent 
Order of Oddfellows. He retired from active work 
in 1920 and died in 1924. 


Dr. C. B. Coughlin, MD. 


Dr. Coughlin was superintendent from 1906 ' 
1928. He was born in Asphodel Township, Peterbo: 
ough Country in 1862 and went to school | 
Norwood and Peterborough, He taught school fi 
five years, then entered medical college in Toron 
and graduated in 1890. Dr. Coughlin practis 
medicine in Wellington Country and in Peterbo 
ough where he was appointed to the Provinct 
Board of Health. He later resigned to accept: th 
position of superintendent at the Ontario Scho 
for the Deaf in 1906. 

Some of the significant milestones achiev 
under Dr. Coughlin’s leadership are to educate tl 
deaf to the level of their ‘hearing peers and | 
Prepare brighter pupils for high school exam 
nations, 1906; introduction of the oral system | 
1907; erection of two new dormitorie 
1914; change of the name to “The Ontario Scho 
1913; the beginning of form 
training courses for teachers of the deaf, 191 
completion of the new main school building, 192 

Dr. Coughlin is truly the Keystone of OS) 


On the cover: 


: MY VALENTINE 


by Sandra Lynds 


Level 1 


Beginners in Junior School 1969-70 


How Junior School Fits In 


(6. HILDREN come to our school 
at the age of five and often have to travel several 
hundred miles to get here, They come from South- 
ern Ontario east of Highway 400 and from all parts 
of Northern Ontario west to the Manitoba border. 

The children receive all aspects of home life in 
our complex. Residence counsellors play the role 
of parents. Living in residence is a new experience 
for most of the children but they soon make 
friends and have their daily academe hours in 
schools with trained teachers of the deaf. We have 
our own infirmary on campus for special care, The 
barber and hairdresser come to us each week. 


The children have several outside activities 
available for them, such as Brownies, Cubs, swim- 
ming, skating, excursions, etc, (most of these are 
done weekly) 

Speech and written language are the means of 
communication in both the school and residence, 

Letters, parcels, boxes and pictures sent by 
family and friends help to keep the children in 
close contact with home. The children look forward 
to the daily mail delivery hoping each day there 
will be something for them, 

‘The children in the Junior School learn to live 
together and to enjoy each other's company and 
what is more important, they have fun doing it, 


School 


Linda Doucet, Denis Duquette, Diana Algar and Patty Cooper from Mrs. 
‘Muirhead's claas are enjoying their Readiness seatwork books. These children 
are in Level One and they are matching pictures of big and little buttons in 
thelr books. 


‘Miss Heron and Bruce Alguire, Scott Williams, John Nobile, Andrew Lazdins and Annette Laundreau sort things to ent 
‘and things to wear into sets, for New Math, 
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A class of beginning pupils, 5 and 6 years old, has a drill lesson on word recognition, As the teacher, Mrs, J. Cox, 
boints to the word “top"’, pupil Kevin Daudelin holds up the picture of a top. The other pupils ate (from left to 
right) Vito Rubino, Danny Pigeau, Richard Reld and Gordon Kennedy 


‘Mrs, Rawlings came to school. She made a Christmas 
cake. Mrs. Robbin’s class, Miss Machum's class and Mr. 
Rawlings’ class helped. We made a Christmas wish. Afver 
‘a while we ate some cake, It was good, 


Periodically the barber comes to the school to cut the 
children’s hair, In the above photo Mr. Stalker is cutting 
Danny Pigeau’s halr 
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The Editor’s Comment 


[2 AEMOST appeared that for a short while win- 

ter had left the Belleville area. Heavy rain and 
above freezing temperatures washed away much of 
the snow but at the time of writing more snow has 
appeared and everything has returned to normal. 

There were also normal temperatures during 
the Ice Carnival which was enjoyed by all our 
students. On Friday, January 16th, we were very 
glad to welcome a number of Gallaudet and Milton 
students who enjoyed taking part in the activities, 
We are extremely grateful to all the members of 
staff who offered accommodation in their homes 
and we have received many letters of appreciation 
from our visitors, 

‘The two days of the Carnival went off very well 
and included ice games and races and crowning of 
the Show Queen tnd a day of hockey and broom- 
ball, 

Readers will have heard of the parade through 
Belleville which opened the Centennial Year and 
the staff dinner and party which followed it on 
Saturday, January 10th. It is hoped that the 
photographs will be ready for this issue. 

Renovatiors and remodeling of different areas 
of the school continue. Dorm 7 in the Senior Boys’ 
Residence has now been completed and plans are 
already made to modernize the remainder of the 
Dormitories, In addition the school hospital, which 
is one of the oldest buildings on campus, {s also 
undergoing transformation with redecoration and 
the addition of a playroom. All these extra ame- 
nities for the students have created considerable 
diMculties for our maintenance staff. Every addi- 
tion to the school adds to problems and while 
transforming certain areas the staff still has to 
cope with the ongoing day-to-day maintenance. 
‘Their efforts perhaps, are not always understood 
and we should always be very grateful to them for 
coping so well with the ever increasing demands 
on thelr time. Our next issue, {t is hoped, will deal 
with some of these aspects of the school. 

Our spring concert, Presentation '70 is already 
in rehearsal and promises to be the most exciting 
of Centennial events and will introduce the multi- 
media of sound, lighting, films, slides as well as 
sketches, dance, mime and choral speaking. 

Representatives of all the area high schools 
competed for the title of Snow Queen at the Belle~ 
ville Winter Carnival, Congratulations go to Nancy 
Dillon who was chosen as first princess. Following 
the crowning of the Queen and Princesses, Nancy 
will have a full week-end of parades, dances and 
parties both indoors and outdoors. We know that 
Nancy will carry out her duties well and will be a 
wonderful representative of our school. Thanks 
also go to the staff members who helped in dressing 
‘and coaching all our girls who entered the contest. 
Each girl was worthy of honour and it must 
have been very difficult for the judges to have 
chosen among them. 

We were distressed to hear of the death of 
Andrew Lazdins, one of our younger pupils. Early 
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Mecemmnenranannnranarananarinstéiae 
in the month he had pneumonia and after return- 
ing home seemed to be making good progress, 
However, complications appeared and he died sud- 
denly on February Ist. We extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mr, and Mrs, Lazdins. 


Parents of Junior Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (teacher's name) Junior School, 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 
Parents of All Other Students 

Please address your letters and parcels to your 
child, care of (name of residence) Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario. 

In order to facilitate mail sorting at the school, 
it ts requested that letters and parcels should 
have a more detailed address, showing the exact 
location of the student within the school. Since 
letters to Junior students go to classrooms, it 
would help if the teacher's name is included in 
the nddress. All other students have mail sent to 
the residence and the name of this residence 
should be included in the address. 
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O.8.D.'s NANCY DILLON 
First Princess to Belleville Carnival Queen 


Mr. W. K. Clarke, Administrator, Schools for the Blind 
and Deaf presented an “Award of Merit” certificate to 
Business Administrator Lorne W. Probert, Mr. Probert 
accepted the award on behalf of the area Ontario 
Government employees in his capacity as Chairman of 
that division during the recent Belleville United Com- 
munity Services Campaign. Employees in this area 
received special mention for their fine effort in achieving 
an average contribution of $9.15 per employee. 


Bill Milligan 


Mr. Bill Milligan 


Born in Toronto, he soon moved a few miles west to 
Oakville, where he spent most of his childhood, He left 
Oakville Trafalgar High School to attend Ryerson Poly- 

versity of Ottawa; 
will be 


technical Institute in Toronto; the 

and Hamilton Teachers’ College. Next year 

moving again, this time to Milton to teach at OSD. 
He spends his summers working for the Ottawa Boy: 


Camp. taking teenaged boys on canoe trips through 


Algonquin Park. His other pastimes include skiing 
horseback riding, and bowling 


Sister Donna Warner 


Sister Donna Warner, a member of the Sisters of Ser~ 
rice, has been teaching in the Canadian West for the past 


three year: 


She is a graduate of Toronto Teachers’ Collese and 


Is presently working on a B.A, program from the Uni- 
ee 

Sister is keenly interest 

Deaf and hopes to contin 

the future. Sister Warner 

n of the Teacher Educati 


fe her educat 
s to Mil 
n Course in 


th 
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Sister D. Warner M. Walsh 


din Primary work with the 
n 6 field in 


Elizabeth Watson ill Watson 
Mr. M. Walsh 

Mr, Walsh was born in Newfoundland and received his 
early education there, He continued his studies at Iona 
College, New Rochelle, New York und nt St, Prancix 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Before coming 
to Belleville he taught in’ St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Quebec, and Mono Mills, Ontario, He pli 
to teach at Milton next year. 


Miss Elizabeth Wat) 

Liz Watson came from Vancouver BC. but now her 
home is in Oakville, Ontario, She lived with » Mexican 
family two years ago und she enjoys playing tbe guitar 
Miss Watson attended Lakeshore Teachers’ College and 
looking forward to a teaching position in Milton OSD 
next year 


Miss Jill Watson 
yn Comes from Woodstock, Ontario. 
mn Teacrers’ College, she taught 
n London, She has 


Miss Jill Wat: 
tending Lor 
grades for two year 
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Hard of Hearing 
Class 

At Queen Mary 
Public School 


Communication is the key to all Learning—Wwell, 
there's no holding back here! 


During a recent visit to the school Mr. Keith 
Clarke, Director of Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, spent a morning with our Hard of 

ing Class at Queen Mary Public School in 
ile 

During the Spring and Summer of 1969 there 
were a number of discussions with the Hastings 
County School Board concerning the possibility 
of placing some of our Hard of Hearing students 
in the public school system. The school board 


Lois McIntyre shows how to make Arithmetic easy, 


allowed us use of a room in a local school, and 
in September, with the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of Principal Mr. Ron Caswell eight of our 
students in the charge of Mrs. Lynn Savage 
began classes at Queen Mary School. Later, a 
ninth student joined the class. Mrs. Savage, who 
came to our staff at that time, trained as a 
teacher of the deaf at our school and has had 
considerable experience of teaching in Units in 
London and Milton, 


Six of the students now attending the class 
live at home and come to school every day. They 
are Debbie Burns, Picton; Sheena Cameron and 
Susan Nugent, both of Trenton; and Sharon 
‘aswell, Pennie McIimoyle and Lois McIntyre 
of Belleville. The other three pupils, Charlene 
Duncalfe of Campbellford, Cathy Lowe of Kirk- 
land Lake and Eugene Richer of Garson live at 
the School for the Deaf. All are transported to 
Queen Mary School daily by chartered bus. 


Dr. Demeza is obviously pleased as he watches Mrs. 
Savage help Lois McIntyre with a problem. 
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Beat, beat, beat... 
Miss Thompson teaches 
Linda Doucet, Dianne 
Algar, Debbie Scharfe, 
Patty Cooper and Denis 
Duquette to “feel” drum 
beats and later to repeat 
them 


Mr. Robbin’s class 
practises Rhythm Band, 
Who's the 

biggest “kid” of all? 


Debbie, Julie, Michael, 
Linda and Chris watch 
their Rhythm teacher 
carefully and imitate her 
movements with the 
wand, 


Miss Lalonde tries to 
teach the first year 
Aphasic class how 

to jump over an object. 
By the looks on their 
faces the pupils enjoy 
their Gym classes, 
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As we do it in Junior School 


We shall attempt to convey the scope of the Junior School by presenting some of the pupils’ work as it is 
done during an ordinary day. The work is not all perfect because the children are not perfect. We do expect 
each child to do his or her best. 


Level 1 


‘The Level One pupils soon learn to recognize the number picture, numeral and written word for the numbers 
one, two, three, four and five, 


6) 3 os SERS) 


Q ) 
© { RD fees Ly Haq Dow et 


aie? 
Ay four +wo 


Another Level One class did work in silent reading of nouns from picture recognition. 


Chris Hookimawininew 
[BY 038 ae 
irplan 


eee 


Some beginning pupils show groups equal and not equal, They also ire making groups equal by adding in 
New Math. 


XQ Se A Bonet) 
Sy Q ay Sondre Lynds-arb 
? <P TE = HELE 
wa x 


il) Scott Flindall -Age& 
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Level 2 


One of the Level 2 classes is learning about number, adjective, noun word order. ‘They also know all about 
addition and subtraction using the facts to 4. 


de w 
a a pi ells Good | 


\ 


bY 
QA big boat vA a little boat 


(= +) aa Ce name 


cium ay 7 [edb rt = 
a+ @ el (are oe 


Following a language lesson on have and has, the Level 2 pupils composed these sent ntences by themseleyes, 


a have three < orange name se 


le frene q red. CO ndu. 


Mes Cailagk an. has four brown 
Bi : 


“candi 1@5, 


| have Two. a wh candies, f 
7 Arma 1d Brennan, byeurs old. 
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Level 3 


‘A Level 3 class worked hard doing math probiems using a number line, The pupils had to show their answers 
three different ways. 


Problerns Mathematics ; ~eSler 
|. Bruce had +wo applese ares 


He ate one dpple - Ee 


How Bila aint did Bruce ee leF4? one 
Fy 
> 


My News 
Yesterday wos Monday 
\Ne came to school. 
Tien come back to schoo! 
He Was better 
After school \ went outside 
\ skoted on therce. 


Sane Robertson - 8 
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Level 4 


~ 
2 mm Story of the black cat called “Midnight” is being read in one of the Level 4 classes. Here they give the 
Jong answers to some related questions. 


Midnight Sally Baskerville 


What was the girl's name? 
The girls name was “Linda, 


What did Linda's mother give to her? 


r Linda's mother govealitile kidten te her 
What was the kitten's name? 
“The Listens nameawas Midnight. 


What color was she? 
She was black, 


» What color were her eyes? 
Sr.eycs were yell vi 


Midnight ‘Francois LeClar 


What did Lindo put on Midnight's Neck? 
\n aq pul Qq red collar on Midni hte 
Where did Linda and Midnight play ene day? 
ind and Mid nig, ht played in, the ype 
on ne 
at did Linda make? 
inda made a r ball. 
Where did she throw the paper ball? 
threw it on the grass, 
het did Midnight do? 
; Hidnignt chased. it. 
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Level 5 


‘The children in the combined Level 4 and 5 class are working hard learning about time and sequenée. Calendar 
Work is difficult for the deaf and requires a lot of practice.” 


on ed Y aich , Ronald Rosenberger 


When ia Centommial Years at OSD? 


‘The pupils of this class are learning to tell time. Special practice is gives to “minutes after." They also have 
frequent drill in the spelling of those easily forgotten Calendar words, 


Level 6 


‘The pupils in the Level 6 room read the story “The Pirate Ship." To show the teacher how well they 
understand the lesson they had a follow-up using questions and answers. 


Level 6 New Math is getting more difficult each day. 


\ Loot OLS Maths 


a+@+l=7/|\Q+s)- | pee Sl d 
6-M+0+a eel. 6- 


NW Years old 


Pera mayen, Ay” fhe Ile baie 
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Ungraded Classes 


Our youngest ungraded class drew pictures of some words they have learned. Maybe we have some fut 
modern artists in this room. P 


Bru Plaque 
And hi es ty 
ie dol] s 


Age “p = 


L ry 
Angee aaa 
a hause 
a et 


Ungraded Classes 


One of our ungraded classes did some pronoun drill and produced this work, 


Mrs Ro b bi NS | aighed 


She walk ed She lump ed. 
Roger Gaudet 


From the same group — A typical letter developed by the class and copied by the pupil to be sent home to 
‘Mother and Father, 


Dear Moramy and Daddy, 
Hello. How are your 

\we are happy. 
Vieky and Dwight went 
clting, 

Thank you for the 
leHers. | love you 


Jean —Ma ine 
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Hard-of-Hearing 1 


‘The Level 1 hard of hearing class has worked hard on word recognition of nouns, colours, verbs and numbers, 


Phill 

De coudeess ° GaeZ 
CO / ° 
ae 


eg reer 
our me ers) nn 
ie 


e ei CO) 


oo 
Ve 
one I 
hart Cas 
shoe 
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Hard-of-Hearing 2 


hard o class did some verb work with particular drill on the present progressive form. 


A-girl is Q te cat. 


Eynda —Carscadden. 
A boy IS standing by a table 
Mad KO: 
; WFR 
A “boy has a little car 
O pa 
t “Bie Hoe 


Hard-of-Hearing 3 


New Math can be reviewed in many creative ways. Some are shown in this seatwork done by the Hard of 
Hearing 3 class. 


Dente Be 


Hard-of-Hearing 4. 
Py 
‘The Hard of Hearing 4 sume work octet Cesk ali ws and e correct pronouns, 
Our children find relating eve in thei Hae order very att all alee aceite cteaaics 


Men. (eta, 
May Wosbee, Neve 
Srilasy night hall amd: dd svont home Lry bus Me went ty 
He Nallewe’on Party at Ronayd house. teat hot dog 
and drank cote, te played ogame with toothpicks and. 
2 Sakinday morning we unr ty the grocery store May 
Sather bought 1. lot of, food. 
Becirdayabtirnaondoug-amd Hath came to my hows 
Saturday might dally ume aich, 
Yptrclay morning she laid, doormen the couch, 
patra alfirmocr. she danke writin, all the Lime 
hast might Maly amdel carne back te aohoot Shon 
she went to the howell ecouas ahs tna sich 
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A Ghristmas Wish Come Tre 


e playroom for a special treat from Santa Claus and his 


| ‘The Junior School children gathered in ths 
graded classes had another 


helpers. Candy canes and apples were given to all. The children of the uni 
. party in the Club Room and, by the looks of things, had a jolly good time with Santa, 

‘Three lucky children had Santa Claus visit at their Birthday parties. It was Trudy Simola’s 7th, Denis 
Bergeron’s 9th and Kathy Candler’s 13th Birthday. Imagine, being so lucky! 
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Chairman Bill Davidson welcomes the guests, | Mr. and Mrs. Ken Graham get into the spirit of 
much to the amusement of Mrs, Bernice Ryan. our Centennial year, 


Centennial Banquet 


What better way is there to spend an evening than enjoying good food i pleasant sitroundings 
with @ group of friends? 

Our hats are off to Mrs. Jackie McFee and Mr. Bill Davidson who organized our staff banquet held 
at the Club Canara on Saturday, January 10th, More than 260 members of the OSD. “family” got 
together for x very enjoyable evening when Dr. Demeza’s Centennial slogan of “Unity in the Community" 
‘was very much in evidence, 


This well-fed group is enjoying coffee and dessert, Facing the camera are Mr. and Mrs, Sid Strawbridge 
and Dr, and Mrs, John Boyd and, opposite, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Williams and Mrs. Amy Vader, At the 
second table are Miss K. Mills on the left and Miss W, Huffman, Facing the camera are Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholls and Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
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‘The first class of seven students and their teacher (it's Mr, Kitcher!) 
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‘Miss O.S,D. 1870 (Miss C. Janisse) leads the 1970 mob down Front Street, 


It all started when a few well-meaning souls 
gathered in the staff lounge just before Christmas, 
Tt seems we must have been inspired by the 
enthusiasm and good will that usually occurs 
around Christmas time with our common sense 
numbed by the warmth of our snug little meeting 
place, It is probably quite safe to say that that 
was the last time anyone was warm who had any- 
thing to do with our Centennial Parade. Anyway, 
the decision was made, We would have a parade! 

Now a parade is usually made up of floats, 
flowers, pretty girls, bright colours and marching 
bands. We were suddenly struck by the sobering 
thought as to what we would have in our parade. 
Although I hasten to add, before I make a lot of 
bad friends, that we certainly have no scarcity of 
pretty girls at our school! But as usual when ad- 


ministration backs themselves into a corner, the 
troops rise to save the day. Before you knew {t, Art 
Clare was volunteering to arrange for costumes, 
Jack Hodgson was planning the “raising” of our 
1870-1970 signs and Sid Strawbridge was conning 
people out of tractors and wagons. One individual 
even yolunteered to order some cardboard to be 
used for placards. 

School reopened for the students on January 
6th and everyone was absolutely thrilled to have It 
announced that our first big Centennial event was 
only three days away. However, with enthusiam 
that can come only from people who don’t know 
what they're in for, the staff attacked the problem 
of putting together otireparade. Individuals too 
numerous to mention worked loHg~and hard-to 
make the event worthwhile, = 


For all to see— The giant signs are raised onto the Main School roof. 
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Will you sharpen my skates, Mister? 


Long before super-star Robert Murvin Hull flew over 
the ponds on the eastern outskirts of Belleville, the 
OSD. pupils had learned the benefits of sharp skates 
for fast acceleration, 

Going back four decades, skate sharpening was done 
bby the pupils in the shoe shop. At times, espeelally before 
ice races and crucial hockey ames, the flood of skates 
piled at the foot of the stairs leading to the Shoe Shop 
almost blocked entry to the Print Shop nearby. The Bobby 
‘Thompsons and William Kiniskis and others who made 
hockey history were grateful for the service. With such 
demands on the facilities however, Mr. Truman was not 
surprised to hear complaints now and then that the 
blades were rockered too much or that they had somehow 
acquired 4 laterally concave rather than a crosswise 
hollow 

Mr. M. F. Mayo's shop has an increased magnetism: 
during the winter for here pupils are now being trained 
in the proper way to grind the desired edge, Because 
sharpening equipment is inexpensive this is considered 
to be skill with which some of our graduates could 
augment their income in a home workshop, The “repeat 
business” which the General Shop enjoys would indicate 
that “satisfaction is guaranteed.” IW. 


Order Your Copy of the 


O.S.D, Centennial Year Book Now 
Cost, $2:50 plus 25¢ postage 


Rease forward copy(ies) of 
the OSD. Centennial Year Book. 
Tam enclosing a check, money order 


for plus postage, 


‘Signature 


Address 
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Doug Baxter uses all his skills . 


‘because Gordon Jackson is an expert critic 


Surprise Tea Honors Miss M. Ames 

After seventeen years of devoted service Miss Mina. 
‘Ames retired from our Food Services staff at the end of 
January. A surprise tea to honour Miss Ames was held 
in the main dining room and some eighty of her col- 
leagues from varlous departments of the school were 
present to shure the occasion with her and offer con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 

Dr. J. G. Demeva, Superintendent, paid tribute to 
the fine contribution that Miss Ames has made to the 
life of the students and staff of the school, not only in 
her work, but in her loyalty to the aims and ideals of 
the school and her friendly personality. As one who has 
lived in the staff residence throughout her period of 
service, she would be especially missed, he stated. 

Dr. Demeza called upon Mrs. Vi Nyberg and Miss 
Kathleen Richardson who presented gifts of a blanket, 
a set of TV tables, and a silver ensserole from her 
fellow staff members. Tasty refreshments were served 
by a staff committee and all present had an opportunity 
to personally extend thelr good wishes to Miss Ames, 
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Then and Now... 
Residential Life at O.S.D. 


Senior Boys’ Residence Senior Girls’ Residence 


‘The original school building, built in 1870 also housed the pupils attending the school, In 1913-14, 
the present Senior Boys’ Residence nnd Senior Girls' Residence were built. This year, 108 boys aged 13 to 
21 years call the Senior Boys’ Residence home. 46 girls, aged 11 to 15 live on the second floor of the 
Senior Girls’ Residence. The main floor of this building now houses the Teacher Education Centre and 
our new television studio, 


In 1933 a second residence was built to accommodate the younger children. This building is now used 
by the intermediate boys. 56 boys, between the ages of 11 and 13 call this building “home.” 


Intermediate Boys’ Residence Staff Residence 


Pupils’ Dining Room — before 1923 


Several women of the Kitchen and Janitorial staffs live in the staff residence, along with 
senior girls aged 16 to 21 years. Every month 4 girls from the Staff Residence move into Palmer He 
for the month, looking after thelr own cooking, cleaning and shopping. 


Previous to 1923 all pupils ate in the old dining room. Now, the senor pupils eat in the brig 
| modern dining room in the Main School. Junior pupils have their meals in their own dining room in 
Junior Building, 


Present Senior Dining Room 
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A Girls’ Physical Culture Class, many years ago The OSD. Gym 


Years ago most physical education classes had to be held outdoors. During the Second World War, the 
RCAF erected a temporary drill hall on the OSD. campus, which they occupied at that time, Since 
then, the building has served as the school's gymnasium. Plans have been approved for a modern sports 
centre to be built on our campus in the near future 

Staff and mail travelled between the school and post office in this vehicle until 1928, Built originally 
4s 4 horse drawn carriage it was converted to motive power prior to the twenties. The grey side-seater 
Ford replaced the open carriage and served the school until June 1941. 

‘Thanks to Russel Flagler who faithfully served the school as messenger for over forty years we 
will be able to provide an interesting story. Serving as drivers before Russ were Henry Lamb and Fred 
White, 


OSD/'s First Bus The New Bus, 1928 
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The Editor’s Comment 


<(rPHE FLOWERS that bloom in the spring 

tra-la have nothing to do with the case. 
Since it is the first day of spring but pouring 
with rain in Belleville, Gilbert and Sullivan's 
words seem appropriate. However, there is a fresh- 
ness in the air and brown grass is beginning to 
appear through the snow and this has added to 
the high spirits of all the students leaving for the 
Easter holiday. 

This last month has once again been very 
active for all staff and students. On March 13th 
the school was honoured to receive a visit from 
the Governor-General of Canada, The Right 
Honourable Roland Michener and his wife. Un- 
fortunately their stay was all too short but it was 
an unforgettable experience in our Centennial 
Year, Mr, Michener spoke to the Senior students 
in the Dining Hall and unveiled a plaque to com- 
memorate the visit and then went to the Junior 
School to see some of the younger children. 

Also on March 13th and again on March 14th 
the school had packed houses for “Presentation 
"70" produced and directed by Mr. Ken Graham 
‘The show had a Centennial theme and traced the 
growth of Canada, Ontario and the school aver its 
first hundred years. The comments of the audi- 
ence led us to believe that it was the most suc~ 
cessful production yet. 

Renovations and modernizations continue in 
the Senior Boys’ Residence. Two dormitories are 


Mrs. Hazel Belshaw Honoured 
By Counselling Staff of 0.S.D. 

St, Columba Church Hall was the location for the 
residence counsellor’s Staff Appreciation night on Dee. 
19, 1969 honoring Mrs, Hazel Belshaw on her retirement 
after her years of service with the School. Decorations 
typleal of the festive season were used to promote an 
attractive and relaxed atmosphere for the occasion. 

‘Mrs, Belshaw, accompanied by daughter and her hus~ 
band Lorraine and George Blatherwick, occupied the seat 
of honor at the head table, Dr, Demeza, Mr, and Mrs, A. 
J. Clare and Mr, A. Gordon also supported the guest of 
honor, After a delicious, bountiful banquet prepared and 
served by the ladies of St. Columba, Mr. A. J. Clare, Dean. 
of Residence, chaired a programme of tribute und pre~ 
sentation, Mr. Clare introduced more than fifty well 
wishers, including present and former staff members and 
friends who had assembled for this special evening, 

‘The spirit of the festive season was again evident as 
Alec Gordon presided at the piano and Dr. Demeza lead 
in the singing of familiar Christmas carols, Dr, Demeza 
and Mr, Clare spoke fitting words of tribute to Mrs. 
‘Belshaw. The appreciation of the gathering was expressed 
by a gift of money with a prayer that God would grant a 
path of good health and happiness for the coming years. 

‘Mrs, Belshaw thanked the gathering for the gift and 
the kind thoughts that prompted it and invited all to 
come and visit her, The holiday spirit prevailed as 


now complete and a third should be ready within 
the next few weeks, There have been many dis- 
cussions about a proposed extension to the Junior 
School which will allow room for extra classes 
especially at the very youngest level and for en- 
larged Clinte facilities. 

For many ex-students there will be some regret 
when the School Hospital is finally abandoned. 
‘This building is one of the oldest on the campus 
and its nursing staff have cared for hundreds of 
sick children over the past one hundred years, but 
modern requirements and extended services re- 
quire a more modern building. 

Plans are now being drawn for a new Infirmary 
and we all look forward to its completion. 

Thirty-three of our teaching staff spent two 
days of Professional Development on a visit to the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf and the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in Flint. These visits are 
always interesting especially as they give insight 
into what does or what does not happen in other 
schools which have similar problems in educating 
deaf children, 

‘We extend our best wishes to Sandra Prevost 
on her marriage. Sandy has now left the School 
and we wish her every happiness in the future. 
Janet McPartlin has taken her place in the 
Guidance Office. 

Congratulations to Gloria Gilham and Barbara 
Christie on the births of thelr respective sons. 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT .. - 

‘Some boys of the Wood Hall are troubled with the 
mice which have nibbled their books and handkerchiefs, 
and one of the boys named Willy Lougheed borrowed a 
trap from our Shoemaker, Mr. Nurse and caught seven, 
— The Canadian Mute, December 1898, 
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Presentation Key .. . 
More Than a Symbol 


‘The key which was presented to Thelr Excellencies, 
Governot-General Michener and Mrs. Michener could be 
‘the symbol of education which is the Sesame" of the 
century ahead, tt could represent the challenge faced by 
teachers and pupils alike to unlock the storeroom of 
knowledge, We also recognize in the project the key to the 
OSD’ great past, ie, the willingness of staff members 
to use their time and talents above and beyond the call 
of duty, the close co-operation of departments and the 
pride of workmanship among our teachers, 

From the official authorization of the concept and the 


design by the superintendents to the finished product in 
less than a month, many persons played important 
roles. While considered a developmental teaching project 
fat first, the pressure of time made it a subject of study 
in the why's of machining procedures. In the future, keys 
will be produced with even greater pupil participation, 

‘The skills and out-of-school-hour work of several 
craftsmen must be gratefully acknowledged and for the 
record are herewith listed. Mr. D, Zweck designed the 
now familiar O.8.D, 100 symbol, J.W. Hodgson did the 
key design. 8. F. Bramley made the wood and perspex 
battern from which the keys were cust and he super- 
vised the design, making and finishing of the walnut in- 
Jaid box by pupll Joe Masters. Mr. I. W. Knight skill- 
fully machined nnd ground the castings ready for en- 
graying, Miss Anne McIntosh of Senior Sewing is elven 
full credit for the beautiful velvet box linings. Pupil John 
Mackay designed the lettering arrangement for the en- 
graver. Local industry was involved also with casting, 
bufling and final lacquering being done by International 
Hardware Company (Corbin Lock) and the engraving 
was done by Paul Mercier of PM Industries, 

It is so much easier to face the next century when 
such a spirit of co-operation pervades our school. 


HEALTHY CHEERFULNESS 

Do not allow a melancholy person to enter the sick 
room. There 1s nothing so absolutely necessary to. an 
invalid as cheerful companions. A nervous woman may be 
thrown into a relapse by a well meaning but mischief- 
making friend, relating to her how a mutual friend 
suffered. — The Canadian Muto, October 15, 1898, 


Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


Bob Bell Patricia Nelson 


Bob Bell, B.A. 

Mr. Belt, « netive of Chapleau, Ont,, makes his home 
in Toronto. He taught for ten years in the public school 
systems of North York and Scarborough before working 
for three years as a counsellor wt the Adult Education 
Centre in Toronto. Mr. Bell will be teaching at Parkway 
Vocational School next September. 


Miss Patricia Nelson, 

Miss Nelson attended Toronto Teachers’ College. She 
taught school in York Township, East Gyillimbury 
‘Township, Amherstburg and Vaughan Township. In the 
Bruce Peninsula at Tobermory, she taught grades 3, 4 
and 5. She looks forward to teaching the deaf at Milton 
next year. 
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Cheryl Libby: 


Suzanne Turnbull 


Miss Cheryl Libby 

Miss Libby comes from Prescott, Ontario, Last year, 
she attended Ottawa Teachers’ College, She has accepted 
8 position with O.5.D, Belleville. 


Miss Suzanne Turnbull 

Miss Turnbull was born in Hamilton, She attended 
Hamilton Teachers’ College last year and there became 
interested in teaching at OSD. Milton, She is now 
looking forward to teaching there next year. 


Jim Wilson, 

Mr. Wilton was born in Sudbury, but spent most of 

his school life in the Parry Sound area, Last year he 

attended North Bay Teachers’ College und is looking 
forward to teaching the deaf in Belleville next year, 
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From the Senior Girls’ Residences .. . 


Senior Girls’ Dorm | and 2, 4 and 6 


Our girls have experienced a wonderful winter of 
skating. Every weekend and most evenings — weather 
permitting — the girls have made good use of the rink, 
which the boys have kept in very good condition: One of 
our supervisors and Indy counsellors even helped shovel 
snow one Sunday afternoon, after a sudden snowfall. It 
was done in fun and the girls and boys made a game of 
ft, There are always bumps and bruises in evidence 
when we return to residence, which are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and Inughed about among grunts and groans. 

‘The youngsters had the wonderful opportunity of 
going to the Arena on Jan 31st — tickets being donated 
by several of our local merchants — to see the Quinte 
Figure Skating Carnival, called, “Under the Big Top." It 
was delightful and our girls tried some of the stunts on 
our own rink afterwards. It was well worth seeing — both 
the Carnival and our girls! 

‘Just last weekend the girls of Dorm 4 and 6 were 
given tickets to watch the hockey game between the 
Police and Firemen at the Arena, having the privilege of 
seeing the great Gump Worsley who acted as referee. 

So all in all, I think the girls have fared very well 
‘They come in at night full of fun, from our own rink, 
tired und ready for bed. 

Tn the morning its another matter! They take time 
out to compare bruises, and again a few groans are heard. 
‘Then {ts hurry, hurry, to get the work done and then 
breakfast — off to school and all is forgotten until the 
next skating episode! ‘Mrs. Duiven 


Senior Girls’ Dorm 7 and 8 


Our girls in Dorm 7 and 8 have very little time to call 
thelr own. There is always homework to be finished 
and laundry to be done. Also, there are many planned 
activities for the after-school hours, such as swimming, 
bowling, curling, yolleyball, broomball, dancing, skating 
and work-outs at the gym. 

Of course, the girls not taking part in the planned 
activities are free to play ping pong on our new table or 
other small table games or to watch their favourite TV 
Programme. O yes, then there are letters to be written 
to family and friends. 

‘All these activities make for a hungry group of girls. 
‘This year our girls are able to make bedtime snacks in 
the kitchen which {s complete with stove, refrigerator, 
table and chairs. How good hot chocolate and tonst and 
Jam taste especially after skating, swimming or a work- 
out at the gym! 

‘The girls also look forward to snack bar at the Senior 
Girls’ Residence on the weekend when they gather with 
the boys from the Senior Boys' Residence, They spend 
their evenings dancing to their favourite records, playing 
games or just visiting over ice cream and soft drinks. 

L. Parks 


A Christmas Party in Dorm 7 and 8 


An enjoyable evening was spent on Monday, Decem- 
ber 15th, 1969 when the girls in the Staff Residence held 
their annual Christmas Party. Many hours had been 
spent making decorations and trimming the Christmas 
tree for the event, Colleen Jacques displayed unusual ta- 
ent with decorations. 
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‘The evening began with the girls doing imitations and 
playing games, after which they exchanged Christmas 
gifts with thelr friends or room-mate. The table was 
decorated with poinsettias and Christmas candles. A love- 
ly lunch of fruit bread, Christmas cookles and homemade 
candy was served, and Mrs. Martyn and Mrs. Parks 
served tea and coffee. As the evening came to a close the 
girls agreed that good time was had by all. Mrs. Bcott 


Snack Bar and Recreation Room 


In December 1956 two large rooms in the basement 
at the north end of Sr. Girls’ Residence were made avall- 
able for a Snack Bar and Recreation Room. One room 
was completely renovated for a most attractive Snack 
Bar. The walls and ceiling were covered with wood 
paneling. The floor was covered with colorful tiles. New 
Ught fixtures were put in the celling and on the walls. An 
attractive counter and storage cupboard were built in one 
corner for the sale of snacks. All the furniture is of the 
movable type so that it can be arranged for conserva- 
tion, table games, or eating areas, A television set was 
Placed in one corner with a group of comfortable chairs. 
‘There are three cafe-type tables and benches In another 
corner. Very few changes have been made in this room 
since it opened. 

While going through Snack Bar records I found some 
very interesting bits of information that were recorded 
by the first Snack Bar committee. The amount of money 
that each pupil could spend was limited to twenty five 
cents, In May of that first year the committee raised 
the limit to forty cents. Pop sold for seven cents bottle, 
und sundaes were raised to twenty cents. A bank ac- 
count was opened in Toronto Dominion Bank and it is 
still in use now. 

‘The Snack Bar {s operated by our Senior girls with 
the help and advice of the supervisors of Senior Girls’ 
Residence. It is totally self-supporting. Supplies and food 
are ordered weekly as required. The room is kept clean 
and ready for use at any time. A group of four girls work 
behind the counter when Snack Bar is open, All of our 
Senior girls takes turns helping. One girl operates the 
cash register, records each sale, and makes change, The 
other girls serve thelr customers. This gives each girl an 
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opportunity to participate and learn about business man- 
agement as well as good housekeeping procedures, 

The assortment of items for sale in the Snack Bar 
4s always the main attraction. The students may pur- 
chase ice cream cones, sundaes, floats, ice cream special- 
tes, popsicles, potato chips ard candy bars, An assort- 
ment of pop Is available from a pop cooler. The Snack Bar 
‘also provides a place for relaxation, conversation and 
dancing. It is open every Friday night for all girls and 
boys in senior residence. Most Saturday and Sunday 
evenings it s open for our older students. All activities 
ate supervised by the residential stat. 

At least once a month the Snack Bar committee pays 
its bills by cheque and makes a trip to the bank to 
deposit money in {ts account, The girls make decisions 
to provide money for student activities throughout the 
year. 

‘These rooms are also available for parties and social 
events. The rooms can be arranged and decorated to sult 
the occasion. This gives our residential staff an excellent 
opportunity to teach good social behaviour as well as how 
to enjoy themselves in a group during leisure hours, 

E, Welr 


Life at Palmer House 


Connie, Sharon, Carol and Lynn are at Palmer House, 
We cook all kinds of food. It can be a little worrying 
‘since we gain weight very easily no matter how careful 
‘we are. We find one thing — it’s very easy to be tempted, 

Early in February, Miss Pat Sherbin from Toronto, 
came to take pictures of us at work for “Dimensions,” She 
brought us a big box of Pepsi-Cola, which was very kind 
of her. 

We invited some boys to Palmer House for Norman. 
Ferguson's birthday party, We had cheeseburgers, french 
fries, salad, pineapple rings, und pop to drink. Then we 
brought in Norman's birthday cake which came as a sur- 
tbrise to him. The cake had only one thick candle since 
We forgot to buy any but {t was better than none at all. 
‘Then, in appreciation, the boys pitched in to help us dry 
the dishes. We finished the evening off by playing games. 
(They cheated half the time.) Everyone agreed that we 
ail had a pleasant evening, 

Sotne unusual occurences haye happened to us such 
‘as Carol Lamore dropping a glass of Coke on the floor 
in front of the boys and making a fool of herself, Connie 
Haslitt breaking a china teapot on a hot stove and shat- 
tering it, Sharon O'Leary tugging at one of the blinds un- 
tit it fell on top of her, and Lynn Prubant ruining the 
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nut chopper, Aside from all this, we can say one thin: 
we thank the housemothers for teaching us the golden 
Tules of housekeeping. Sharon O'Leary, Connie Hadlitt 


A Visitor at Palmer House 

‘On February 6 we had a visitor for breakfast, Mrs, 
Pat Sherbin from the News Media, She came to us for 
material and pletures for an article on Palmer House 
for “Dimensions.” 

‘Mrs. Sherbin took pictures of us at work — Carole 
Lamore cooking bacon and eggs, Sharon O'Leary writing 
8 recipe card, Connie Hazlitt making her bed, and all of 
lus enjoying breakfast in the dining room. We were sorry 
Lynn Prubant had the flu and missed the fun by being in 
‘the school hospital, 

We enjoyed Mrs. Sherbin’s visit and eagerly await, her 
article and pictures in Dimension in the near future. 

Mrs, Shaw 


Birthdays at Palmer House 


Birthdays are happy times, They can be even happier 
if you are a boy in Senior Residence who knows a girl 
‘at Palmer House on your special day. You may be invited 
to spend the evening at Palmer House with other girls 
and boys, That means watching TV, playing cards, 
Working on a jig-saw puzzle or just talkini 

‘Then, of course, there's Iunch — maybe pizza, cheese- 
burgers, etc., something the guest of honour ‘likes — 
followed by icecream and n huge birthday cake made by 
the girls, 

‘Two lucky boys this year were Richard Jacques and 
Norman Ferguson. Some of the boys showed their appre- 
elation by helping with the dishes. They do the dishes 
carefully too. In each case a pleasant evening was en- 
Joyed by all. Mrs, Shi 


Senior Pupils’ Christmas Party 


‘The evening of Monday, December 15, 1969 marked 
un occasion that was both happy and sad. The Christ- 
mas party in the Senior Girls’ Residence was a happy 
event, but because the girls were also honouring Mrs. 
Hazel Belshaw just prior to her retirement, there was an 
element of sadness too, 

‘The party began in the Games Room of the resitlence 
with various games under the direction of Miss Leslie 
Hockley, Lucky winners received prizes donated by the 
‘School. Then came the Christmas cards, which had been 
fashioned by Mrs. Belshaw. After this, the girls pre- 
sented Mrs, Belshaw with their gift; a record album 
by one of her fayourite recording artists, 

Everyone then moved to the Snack Bar where a dell- 
cious lunch organized by Mrs, Bradshaw and Mrs. Van 
Dusen and provided by the Kitchen Staf was served. 
At tables of four, the girls and staff enjoyed cheese, 
crackers, pickles, ice cream and cookies, punch and candy. 
‘Both the Games Room and Snack Bar had been gaily 
decorated by the girls. 

Mr, Miller recorded the event by popping in with his 
camera and taking pictures of the girls with Mrs. 
Belshaw, Mrs. Wallace and Mrs, Weir as everyone sat at 
the tables in the Snack Bar, Mrs. 8.Brown 


HEARD THAT BEFORE? 

A fow of the parents are behind in sending the fares 
for railway tickets; we hope the money will be forwarded 
without delay so as to facilitate our arrangements for the 
pupils going home, ~—The Canadian Mute, June 1901, 
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Action is the word in Senior Boys’ Residence 


Senior Boys’ Dorm | and 2 

Dorm 1 and 2 boys in the Senior Boys’ Residence have 
enjoyed moulding and painting plaster of paris figures 
and creating popsicle stick novelties. These projects were 
started in November and continued until a few days be- 
fore Christmas holidays, at which time over 100 cats 
‘were moulded. These were taken home and presented to 
family and friends for Christmas gifts. 

During January and February the boys haye been 
busy making tile mats, doing macaroni decorating of 
bottles and boxes as well as working with popsicle sticks, 
‘Some very attractive objects have resulted as the pic- 
ture proves. 

The variety of their ideas and thelr degree of inter- 
est have been rewarding to the boys and myself. 

Mr. P. Allan 


Senior Boys’ Dorm 3 and 4 


About two thirds of the boys in Dorm 3 and 4 are 
interested in and actively participate in sports of one 
type or another, Gym, swimming, or hockey, etc, Most of 
their evenings and spare time is spent in these activities, 
‘This having been an excellent winter for the ice on out 
‘own new rink, the boys have taken advantage of the 
situation at every opportunity, 

‘A set of floor hockey sticks and a puck have been 
left st the disposal of the senior boys and have been in 


constant use by boys who wish to participate in this 
Pastime. There ts usually a game in process every even- 
ing in a large room in the basement. 

Several woeks before the Christmas Holidays begat 
an arts and craft project was underway In the residence, 
‘This consisted of moulding « patr of graceful cats which 
could be hung on a wall as decorative plaques, Many 
hours were spent moulding these out of plaster of paris 
and then painting them. Some boys also mude book-ends 
‘which were moulded in the form of sailing ships. Another 
large project, which is still being worked on by some 
boys, is the making of lamps. These lamp are formed by 
glueing together large amounts of wooden popsicle sticks, 

Recently the senior boys’ residence has acquired sev- 
eral toboggans which seem to be in use every evening. 
‘These have been especially beneficial to those boys who 
don’t play sports. It has given them the opportunity to 
get outside, get some fresh air and experience, 
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‘These activities along with doing their home-work, 
going to Snack Bar Priday evening, a movie Sunday af- 
ternoon and downtown Saturday afternoon pretty well 
occupy all the spare time which is available. Generally 
speaking, this year the groups of boys in Dorm 3 and 4 
fare well behaved, and are more interested in all phases 
Of residential life. One of the reasons for this are the 
many activities available for them in their spare time, 

W. Cassidy 


Senior Boys’ Dorm 7 


Late last November, all the boys who had been living 
tn Dorm 7 had to move out, bag and baggage. Some went 
down to Dorms 5 and 6, and others took their beds to 
the Pool Room. The temporary accommodation was 
cramped, to say the least, even space for a tooth brush 
Was at a premium, However, the boys managed to find 
room for everything. 

We all came back to School in January expecting to 
be able to move into our new dormitory, as we had been 
Jed to believe that all would be in readiness for our re- 
turn. We were sadly disappointed. It was not until 
February 18th that we were able to move in. The area 
4s not yet fully completed, but at least {t is liveable, and 
4s far superior to the old “institution” dormitory. 

‘The area is now divided into rooms, so that we have 
& variety of two and three-bed units. Each boy has his 
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own desk with individual reading lamp, a wardrobe with 
hanging and shelf space of ample proportions, Still to 
arrive are easy chairs for the community area and stor- 
age bin for dirty clothes. 

All the old lockers had to be torn down, walls 
patched and painted, new wiring put in, some radiator 
plumbing to be changed, plywood nailed down over the 
‘old floor. Then wall to wall carpet was lald down: ‘Then 
the prefabricated panels and furniture were installed. 

‘The boys are very proud of thelr new area and happy 
with the privacy they now enjoy, and they take a great 
deal of pride in the daily maintenance. 

Mr. D, Roberts 


Boys’ Typing Club 


‘The Boy's Typing Club ts an extracurricular activity 
which is designed to provide opportunities for those boys 
who have a special interest in and an aptitude for the 
kind of sills that the business world demands, This pro- 
gramme provides instruction in basic typing for boys 
who practice on manual typewriters for one hour per 
week, 

‘The first-year course alms to develop a mastery of the 
basic techniques and skills in typing, und to determine a 
student's ability to apply these to practical situations of 
‘@ personal or business nature. 

‘The development of such skills and techniques entatls 
‘a knowledge of the keyboard, including both small and 
capital characters, figures, signs, punctuation marks and 
the practice of the “touch” system, At this stage, frequent 
evaluations of posture, of correct fingering and of operat- 
ting techniques are made. ‘The names and proper mani- 
ulation of mechanical parts of the machine are intro- 
duced as required. 

All of the boys, Earl Champagne, Sammy Jones, 
‘Michael Syme and Randy Vivian have maintained good 
‘attendance and enthusiasm hence the basic knowledge of 
typing is helping them to improve and perfect those skills 
which are beneficial to their progress in the printing 
‘composition option of the Boys’ Vocational School. 

‘Mrs. M. Bates 


A Party for a Boy 
In the Schoo! Hospital 


Saturday, February 21, was a special day for us 
at the hospital. It was Marcel Ferron's seventh birthday. 

A surprise in the morning was a visit from his 
teacher, Mrs. Nicholls with birthday cards from home and 
one of his gifts — a lovely navy sweater. In the afternoon 
‘Mrs, Richardson and her staff of the Dietary Depart- 
ment made Maree! a lovely cake decorated in yellow and 
green with yellow and green candles. 

What fun we had as we gathered around the kitchen 
table for the party and how we enjoyed the soft drinks 
brought in for Marcel by Mrs. Brown, one of our hospi- 
tal Residence Counsellors. Those of us at the party were 
Claude Rabishaw, Jeffrey Collins, Scott Williams, Mrs. 
De Vries, Residence Counsellor, annd myself, 

“Happiness 1s giving" and I am certain that those 
Deople involved in making Marcel’s day so nice were al- 
most as happy as Marcel. 


‘Mrs. McQueen, R.N. 
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Senior Boys —- 
Recreation Highlights 


‘Since school began in September the students in the 
Senior Boys’ Residence have been actively involved in the 
recreational activities made available for them. The 
house league competition has been broken down into 
junior and senior teams in order to give the younger boys 
the opportunity to compete against boys who are of 
equal physical ability. The activities to date on the house- 
Jeague program are as follows: 

SENIOR HOUSELEAGUE 

‘Soccer — On October 24th Gold House defeated Blue 
‘House with a score of 2 to 1 to win the Championship, 

Volleyball — On November 24th Gold House and Blue 
House met for the volleyball final game. Gold defeated 
Blue by winning the best two out of three games to gain 
the volleyball Championship, 

Tce Hockey — Once again Blue and Gold proved to 
be the two top teams in the hockey competition. How- 
ever, this time the tables turned in favor of Blue who 
defeated the Gold team by a score of 5 to 1 
JUNIOR HOUSELEAGUE 

Soccer — In the final soccer game of the season Green 
House defeated Gold House with a score of 1-0 to gain 
the Championship, 


Blue House - Kneeling (L. to R.) Roger Rousseau Asst, 
Captain, Jim Snyder Captain. 

‘Buck Row (L. to R.) Teddy Manktelow, Murray Sparrow, 
Stephen Beattie goaltender, Paul Petrie, Aladi 
‘Mawakeesic, Chris Bradley, Andre Groulx, Manager. 


Floor Hockey — On December 10, Gold House met 
Blue House for the final floor Hockey game. The game 
‘was a very close one until the final minutes of the game 
when gold slapped in three fast goals to clinch the title 
of Floor Hockey Champions. 

Ringett — Ringett is a relatively new game for the 
students at the school. It has been incorporated into 
the Junior Houseleague and appears to be successful, 
Ringett is similar to floor hockey except that it is 
played once and each player can only play in specific 
zones, The Junior Houseleague have completed the league 
games in Ringett and are now in the process of 
playing the finals. 

Future activities for houseleague competitions include, 
Basketball, Softball, Four Square, Chess, Table Tennis 
‘and Snooker (pool). Mr. K. Schauer 
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From the entry through the front gate at eleven 
fifty on March 13th, marked by the breaking out of the 
Vice-Rewal standard on our flag pole by a Scout, until 
thelr departure through Ines of cheering, flag-waving 
pupils and sta! Her Majesty's third Canadian-born 
representative experienced a spontaneous out-pouring of 
affection 

Arriving at the school, after a meeting with repre- 
sentative elty school children assembled at neighbouring 
Centennial Secondary School, Their Excellencies were 
welcomed by Dr. and Mrs, Demeza, They stopped briefly 
to greet school children from neighbouring Avondale 
Public School who hopefully had come for a glimpse of 
our distinguished visitors. O.8,D. Brownfes, Guides, Cubs 
‘and Scouts lining the steps dipped their flags in salute as 
the vice-regal pair entered the school where Mr. and 
Mrs. P, W. Kitcher, Dr. J. Boyd and Mr. A. J. Clare were 
presented to them. Pupil Joan Jewison presented & 
bouquet of flowers to Her Excellency and recelved back 
from it a floral souvenir. After signing the guest book 
Governor-General Roland Michener and Mrs, Michener 
were escorted to the dais in the dining room, which had 
been converted to a spucious auditorium for the occa: 
ston, 

‘The student body and assembled staff members from 
all departments of the school, retired staff members and 
tenchers-in-training gave Their Excellencies a standing 
ovation as they entered and at appropriate occasions 
repeated thelr warm welcome. Dr, Demeza, in conveying 
fa greeting to Thetr Excellencies, briefly referred to the 
history of the school and the first visit by = vice-regal 
guest when Lord and Lady Dufferin honoured the school 
in 1874. Mr. Kitcher read the inscription on the bronze 
key prepated for this occasion and called upon the presi 
dent and secretary of the Student Council, Brent Ansley 
and Carolyn Greer, respectively, who presented the boxed 
memento to the Governor-General. Betty Rogers then 
proudly presented to Her Excellency the small, special 
centennial wool rug which girls of Intermediate sewing 
had made, Mr. Kitcher invited His Excellency to unveil 
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standing Moment in School History 


y 


the commemorative plague which is mounted on the 
dining room pillar behind the dais. 

Dr. Demeza invited Governor-General Michener to 
address the assembly. His words of praise for the work 
‘Of the school, and his remarks concerning our share in 

9 ‘Canada’s great future made the audience feel that they 
were participating in a truly historic occasion. The entire 
Broceedings were interpreted simultaneously by Mr. 
Clare. 

‘After departing from the throng, with three hearty 
cheers still reverberating through the room, the vice-regal 
party travelled by car to the Junior School where they 
were welcomed by Supervising Teachers, Misses Marjorie 
Hegle and Marion Nichol, Two charming little represen- 
tatives from the younger classes, Linda Sipe and Michael 
‘Wilson presented a nosegay to Her Excellency. The 
distinguished visitors found that thelr ume was alto- 
gether too short to see all ten classes which were ready 
to show the vice-regal party many of the aspects 
in the training of young deaf children. In those rooms 
visited briefly, our distinguished visitors exhibited great 
interest in teaching methods being demonstrated. 

All too soon the children of Junior School had to bid 
‘Their Excellencies a fond farewell, a chorus which was 
picked up by the students and staff which had assembled 
along the roadways. 

While the events in which they participated will 
never be forgotten by the pupils or adults the many 
facets of the events were recorded for the future by our 
school photographers and through the extensive use of 
our static and portable television and recording equip- 
ment, The assembly proceedings were also broadcast by 
radio station CJBQ to many listeners who recognize this 
as one of the memorable events in our school Centen- 
nisl Year. 

‘Students and staff from all areas of O.S.D. join with 
fellow Canadians as they wish Their Excellencies "God 

4 Speed” as their unifying presence 1s felt across our land. 


J. W. Hodgson 
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Recreation at O.S.D. 


‘The recreation program at O.S.D. involves boys and 
girls from ages five to twenty. The varied activities 
cover swimming, houseleague sports, dancing, picnics, 
and free gym periods. 

Junior children have activity periods immediately af- 
ter school on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and al- 
ternate with the various dorms each week. Activities 
range from a quiet circle game to a boisterous floor hoc 
key souffle, In particular, tag games, tumbling, and pan- 
tomiming are prime favourites. ‘These periods allow the 
youngsters an opportunity to let out pent-up enerny. 

Houseleague sports dominate the senior girls’ choice 
of activity. They are divided into two teams, junlor and 
senior, and they in turn are grouped into four different 
colour houses. The junior team is made up of girls from 
12-15 years and the senior's comprised of girls from 16 to 
20 years. 

Basketball games kicked off the houseleague games in. 
October with games every Tuesday and Thursday nights, 
‘This schedule ended in December with the gold house 
heading the senior division and the red house topping the 
Junior division. 

In addition to basketball, creative dance classes were 
initiated for the first time. Despite the enthusiasm for 
these classes, it, was necessary to temporarily discontinue 
‘them until the basketball and other pressing schoo! acti~ 
vities finished, Since the conclusion of the basketball 
schedule, the girls are once again pressing for dance 
classes and it is hoped they will recommence following 
the Easter holidays. 

‘The hectic broomball schedule lasted from January to 
the end of February with the green house taking first 
place in the junior division and the gold house ending 
‘with a firm hold in number one spot in the senior divis- 
fon, 

‘An opportunity is set aside for boys and girls to par~ 
Ucipate In free gym activities on Wednesday and Friday 
nights. This provides the students with an opportunity 
to meet with the opposite sex, to play games, or take part 
in the old fashioned way of "shooting the breeze.” Occa- 
sfonal dances give them a further opportunity to mix in 
a relaxed and enjoyable atmosphere. 

‘Mixed picnics haye also been enjoyed at Mr. Bryant's 
farm and the Outlet Provincial Park. These outings were 
said to be “thoroughly enjoyable” by the students and 
others will be arranged as the weather gets warmer. 

‘The aquatic activities of O.S.D. are divided into Ju- 
niors, Intermediate boys, and Senior xirls, and these in 
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(TOR'S NOTE 


Getting out this publication is fun; but it's 
no picnic. If we print jokes—people say 
we're silly. If we don’t—they say we're too 
serious, If we clip items from other publi- 
cations—we're too lazy to write them our- 
selves. If we don’t print contributions— 
then we don’t appreciate genius, If we 
print them—the Bulletin is filled with 
junk. Now, very likely, some will say we 
swiped this from some other publication. 

WE DID. 
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turn are broken down into various classes ranging from 
the beginner, junior, and intermediate swimmers, Tt is 
hoped that these classes will progress until the students 
are skilled enough to attempt thelr bronze medallion. 

‘Speed swimming has also been encouraged. In a re~ 
cent competition against rated swimmers, O.S.D. gave @ 
creditable performance with the free-style relay team, 
placing third. These classes were under the able guidance 
of David Pape. As a result of this swim meet, interest in 
speed swimming has considerably increased. 

‘The value of leisure time in all cases is equal to the 
amount of effort put into it, and this applies equally 


BAY OF QUINTE CHAMPIONS: 
L. to R, - S, Masters, R. Battams, B, Miller, P. Weed- 
mark, (Capt) G, Gaudreau, M. McCuaig, A. Durette, 
B, Borris, 8. Sandy 


to children as well as adults, Some may get a lot of bene- 
fit from putting a lot of energy into something while 
others may elaim they recelve the same benefit from the 
output of little energy. 

‘Our efforts at OSD. are directed as far as possible 
to the guidance of the students on leisure activities that 
give pleasure, relaxation, and help to expand thelr social 
enjoyment, and in particular, teach them respect for one 
‘another. Every year brings an Increasing amount of Iei- 
sure time, and it is our hope that we may help the stu- 
dents to realize the value of this time which should be 
‘used rather than wasted. 

C, Simmons once said: “Recreation is not being idle; 
it is ensing the wearled part by change of occupation. 
‘To re-create strength, rest; to re-create mind, repose; to 
re-create cheerfulness, hope in God, or change the ob- 
Jeet of attention to one more elevated and worthy of 
thought 

Miss Lesley Hockley 


After School Dorm 7 and 8 

‘The first week of February was a hectic round of ac- 
tivities for the girls of Dorm 7 and 8. Their after-school 
how's seldom held enough time for their regular sports 
activities of curling, volleyball, swimming and broomball. 
‘The big event was preparing and entering a float for the 
the Belleville Winter Carnival parade. 

‘A large wagon was obtained from Mr, Bryant's father 
and with the help of the many willing hands which 
folded Kleenex into flowers the wagon was turned into 
a very elegant float, The decoration committee, headed 
by Brenda Merkley and Brent Ansley, are to be com- 
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mended for their hard work and long hours spent in 
making letters, signs and in stapling the Kleenex rosettes 
to the wagon. The place of honour was given to  three- 
tlered birthday cake which sat in the center of wayon to 
represent our 100th birthday. 

‘The crowning touch to the float was the presence of 
our Winter Carnival Queen Sherry Masters and her att- 
endants Princess Brenda Merkley and Sharon O'Leary 
standing on each side of the throne. Riding in the Jeep 
and on the float were eight students representing our 
school sport activities, Betty Szucs and Wayne Durand 
for the curlers, Gloria Jarva and Norman Ferguson for 
broomball, Merry Lee McCuaig and Orval MeInnis for 
skating and Joe Sheahan and John Mackay represented 
hockey. 

Four senior boys Brent Ansley, Wayne Wilson, Larry 
‘Snider, Ted Labay carried torches, two walking each side 
of the float, The lead torch in front of the Jeep was car- 
ried by Richard Jacques. Flanking the float and each 
carrying a letter spelling out “The Ontario School for 
the Deaf” marched 26 students from the school. 

‘The float was fun to make and though it was a very 
cold night the students enjoyed representing their school 
in the Belleville parade, 

Mrs, K, Molyneaux 


Saturday Afternoon Activities 


Saturday afternoon in the Senior Girls’ Residence 
usually finds all the routine duties accomplished — and 
immediately the question arises, “What are we going to 
do this afternoon?” 

‘Since many of our girls go home for the week-end, we 
try to arrange a varied programme for the group re- 
maining In residence, Downtown shopping is real fun for 
some. Parents sometimes request the nid of a Counsellor 
to assist their daughter with special items, such as 
shoes, dress, a cardigan or a coat. This type of shopping 
makes the afternoon interesting for all the group. 

‘Some prefer to remain in residence creating their own 
fun and games; still others enjoy books, Jig-saw puzzles, 
james and crafts. Later they may go to Snack Bar for 
a refreshing bottle of pop and a change of atmosphere. 

Inclement weather often finds the girls shopping at 
“Towers,” when the bus is available, It is a delight for 
them to see so many pretty items that may be purchased. 
At times, perhaps, it 1s overwhelming because of the size 
of the store, the quantity and variety of merchandise, 
all under one roof. 

During the spring and fall terms the girls often enjoy 
hike to Zwick's Island Park, where they benefit 
the fresh breeze off the Bay of Quinte and give 
‘amusement equipment a workout. A romp and play 
the leaves is typical of a warm fall afternoon at the park, 
Picnics are always a favorite way to spend a Saturday 
‘These are planned in advance and the girls look forward 
to them with great anticipation. 

‘The Counsellors frequently provide supervision for 
suitable movies at our local Belle Theatre, Wall Disney's 
pictures always get the girls’ “Seal of Approval.” 

Many happy and healthful hours are spent in the 
gymnasium. Here the girls enjoy being spectators at 
tournaments, as well as, when things are a triffe quiet, 
going over for fun and frolic among themselves. 

We hope that netivities, coupled with their academic 
learning, will help develop the total child so that when 
they leave campus as an O.S.D. Graduate on a career of 
their own, they will have the necessary grounding to as- 
‘sist them in establishing themselves in the community. 

Mrs, A. Wallace 
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Recreation: A Way of Life 


“Recreation Js not a matter of motions but rather of 
emotions, It is personal response, a psychological 
reaction, an attitude, an approach, a way of life,” — G. 
Olt Romney. 

Work differs from play not in the nature of the mo- 
Hons, but rather in the motivation and in the form of 
compensation. One works for money, power or prestige. 
‘The paycheques, in whichever form, come nt the comple- 
tion of the Job. In play one is paid off throughout the 
Participation in terms of satisfaction and gratification, 
or fun and enjoyment. One man's recreation may be 
‘another man’s work and another man’s boredom. Your 
work today may be your recreation tomorrow. 

‘There is no such thing as a recreational activity — in 
the abstract, Any activity becomes recreational when the 
participant chooses to do it, In his own time-off-the-Job 
for the gratification of doing it. 

A postman may enjoy u hike and choose tt for recrea- 
tion. Soldiers who are not too happy reporting to an 
exacting sergeant on the rifle range may spend their 
money and time off at shooting galleries in nearby towns, 
Just for the fun of it. A good many flyers spend some of 
thetr off-time making model airplanes. 

Recreation includes all the things the individual 
chooses to do on his own time, off the job, for the grati- 
fication of the doing. Recreation belongs to all people and 
takes {ts place in the lives of all people, Recreation 1s es- 
sentially democratic, 

Democracy recognizes the worth and dignity of the 
human being. Tt says to us: “You are a personality with 
‘a name, You are not simply a file card or number. You 
differ, however slightly, from all your fellows. You have 
appetites, talents and yearnings of your own. Discover 
yourself; express yoursel; be yourself. Flower as an 
individual and improve your worth to the group.” 

‘The idea is not to kill time but make time live; not to 
serve time but to make time serve you. Mr. K. Schauer 


‘The Institution grounds are open for cyclists but 
they will kindly remember that we cannot hear the 
alarm bell and please slacken speed. — The Canadian 
‘Mute, June 1, 1899. 


Order Your Copy of the 


O.S.D. Centennial Year Book Now 
Cost $2:50 plus 25¢ postage 


Rease forward copy (ies) of 
the OSD. Centennial Year Book. 
Tam enclosing a check, money order 


for plus postage, 


Signature 


Address 
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“Thank You, Mrs. Demeza'" 


Bunion School 

The Residence Counsellors had planned for 
weeks and, finally, on January 17 at one o'clock 
it all began. 

Our eventful day commenced with the judging 
of the snow sculptures by Mrs. J. Demeza and Mr. 
G. Miller. A bouquet of flowers was presented 
to Mrs, Demeza in sincere appreciation of her 
attendance by Miss Susan Therrien. 

‘Next came the relay races, All the children 
were divided into teams and scores were kept. 
Such events as Tug-0-War, Obstacle Course, Tire 
Rolling Contest, Toboggan Race, to name but 
a few, were played. 

‘The scores were tabulated but it wasn’t until 
after a snack of hot chocolate, cookies and a warm 
‘supper that the winners were to be known. 

Dr. Demeza presented a trophy to the winning 
groups. Winning beginner group was that of Mrs, 
M. Frijters and the winning senior group was 
that of Miss D. Reynolds, And thus to end a busy 
day, off to bed. 

May I express my sincere gratitude to all those 
people who helped to make our first Junior 


Residence Winter Carnival possible. 
‘Mrs, T. Babcock 
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Girl Guide Company Presents “Fashion Through the Years” 


Girl Guides have been camping and having fun in 
Canada for 60 years thanks to Lady Baden - Powell, 
founder of the Girl Guide organization. As part of the 
year’s celebration Company 10. OSD guides with the 
‘assistance of Belleville’s Rangers presented Fashions 
‘Through the Years in the OSD auditorium Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

Captain Betty Lalonde explained the history of the 
Girl Gulde movement, It all started when the girls de- 
elded that the boys were having too much fun belonging 
to the Scouts so Lady Baden - Powell rectified the situ: 
tHon—thus the inception of the movement in St. Catha~ 
rines, Ontario, 

‘The participants in the evening's skits clarified the 
activities of Guides by giving mock performances of the 
duties as well as just plain “fun” activities. One of the 
more humorous skits showed the girls camping in the 
woods and the perils involved. 

When the younger sisters of the Guides started to 
complain because they were missing = lot of adventures, 
the Brownie moyement was organized. In 1920 the Ran- 
wer movement came into existence. The Rangers were 
former Girl Guides, 

In 1926 World Association of Guides was founded 
and a world fing was adopted. Dress changed over the 
years — the maxi-length gradually gave way to the mid- 
calf length during the war (1939-1045). The girls per- 
formed a mumber of useful services during this period 
sich as knitting socks for the soldiers and collecting used 
clothing. 

In 1960 a river of yellow roses was planted in Cans- 


ada in honour of the Golden Jubilee of the Girl Guldes. 
‘At the conclusion of the performances a unique event 
took place in the history of the Belleville Girl Guides 
when Helen Woodward, a non-hearing Guide was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant In the movement, Rangers gathered 
together and sang a number of songs from various coun- 
tries. The evening came to a close with the Guide and 
Brownie taps and the Ranger's song. 
‘Report from “The Ontario Intelligencer” 


With the 16th Belleville Wolf Cub Pack 


‘There ure, at present, 21 boys in our Wolf Cub Pack. 
Eloven New Chums recently were invested as Tenderpad 
‘Wolf Cubs, When they were Invested, the boys changed 
their white scarves for our plaid Pack scarves, The Ten- 
derpads are Jimmy Collins, Arthur Ziliman, David Caissie, 
Lewis Davis, Billy Murney, Peter Koehler, Roy Wesley, 
Steven Smith, Eugene Richer, Frankie Zanini and David 
Kerr, With the help of Akela (Miss Mills) they learned 
the Grand Howl, the Cub Law, the Cub Salute and some- 
thing about life of the founder of Cubs and Scouts, Lord 
Baden-Powell. For example, the Cub Law says, “A Cub 


“Akela, We'll Do Our Best” 
Scout-helper Maurice Guenette leads the “old” and 
"new" Cubs in the Grand Howl. 
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gives in to the Old Wolf. A Cub does not give in to him- 
self." The Cubs know that this means they will do what- 
ever they are told by thelr mothers and fathers, house~ 
mothers or housefathers, teachers, or their Cub leaders. 
‘They do not give up when they have a hard job. They 
try again. 

‘The boys who were Tenderpads last year have been 
trying to earn = Red Star to wear on their uniforms, 
‘Helped by Baloo (Miss Fox) and Rikki (Scout-helper 
Maurice Guenette) they have been learning how to tie the 
reef knot and the sheet bend, to do exercises such as 
somersaults, leapfrog, hopping around a figure of eight, 
toe-touching and knee-bending, Timmy White, Kenny 
Chan, Joey Jones, Larry Brown, Allen Mason, Bobby 
Ladoucier, John Robinson and Ronald Rosenberger are 
working for their Red star. 

Billy Hazlitt and Salvador Greco transferred to our 
Pack recently and we hope they will tell us about activi- 
tles in thelr Packs in Toronto. 

Each boy has made himself a colouring book about 
the characters in Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book", on 
‘which Cubbing is based. Mr. and Mrs. Graham judged 
the books and Steven Smith's was given first prize. 

Games are important to the Cubs, Besides being an 
outlet for their unbounded energy, through their games 
they pass tests for thelr stars, learn to follow rules, and 
to enjoy the game whether they win or lose, Pack out~ 
ings to church, “rambles” to the bayshore and around 
the school, visits to and from other Packs ate also part 
of Cubbing, J 
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A Remembrance 


Predicted rain for Remembrance Day 
did not prevent 43 boys (Dorms 2 & 4) and 
gitls (Dorms 4 & 6) from setting out on 
\a ttip to Outlet Provincial Park for an 
end of year picnic. 

On arrival, pienickers scattered every- 
where; sand dunes, shrubbery, trees, and 
the ever popular ‘outhouses” were all 
investigated. Then the group joined with 
Mins Hockley for a short hike to the 
picnic area, where Mr. Schaver, (sur- 
rounded by floor hockey equipment and 
taxes of food) and Mr. Miller (camera in 
hand), were waiting. 

A stray dag attached itself to the party 
and shared in the day's fun, This four 

to have as 


legged "gate crasher! 
much fun as the children, 


what looked like whole trees, The 

jiidges. Mr. Schauer and Miss Hock 

ate still undecided as 10 which feam won. 
Before the fire could be Tit, the tome 
had to be chopped and lumberjack’, 
Danay Tullock grabbed an axe to show 

David Beaney proved to be a 

fair hand with an axe, but Donald Lapointe 
k seriously about 


his prowess 


to th 


was advil 
taking lem 


Two teams were formed — the gitlr 
against the boys te see who could build 
the best fireplace, Girls, with a true 
feminine touch, piled rheir fireplace 
high wich twigs and branches 
boys found large branches, logs, and 


while the 


Maurice Guenette tried to start the 
fise by rubbing two sticks together. 
Alter the sticks were rubbed to practi- 


cally nothing,’ Maurice reverted to the 
tase of 2 more practical approach ~ ~ 
a book of marches. 


With the fire blazing, games were 
played, thon everyone formed up co 
receive their ration of hot dogs (roasced 
9 sticks), marshmallows, cookies, 
apples, and pop. With stomachs filled 
to bursting level, participants tottered 
‘be Hate and the 
9", Two mixed teams were formed 


into 2 new game 
Vos 

Sandra Rottler, Pegay Holmes, and 
Miss Hockley led the Hares in carefully 


laying @ paper trail through the camping 
‘area for the Hounds to follow. Mr. 
Schauer lefe with the Hounds. All Hares 
were found within w matter of 10— 15 


minutes, after which the groups reversed 


Day Picnic 


© 


their rolex. The now Hares were guilty 


of cheating as they laid their paper 
tail up trees, under camp mall boxes, 
fn top of the "out houses" roofs, and 


scattered paper in all directions, The 
new Hounds took 30 — 60 minutes co 


find all the Hares, Mrs Schauer wax found 


“nesting? in a tree imitating bird calls 
while Rodney Sheppard darted from one 


log to another. Florence Lance was well 
hidden under a clump 
Beach hockey w 


diseetion as arrempi 


f bushe 


next. Sand (lew in 
10 hit the ball 
and Kathy 


‘were made. Bonnie Lou Kin, 


Gibson, on red" team, proved 


tough opponents, Subs were brought in 

periodically ehroughout the game. Those 

fined up 

along the edge of the court as cheer 
the * 


not involved in the game wer 


leaders. In a close game 

managed to conve of to 
The day ended with a general cleanup 

of the picnic area and in some cases, a 


tearful gupdbye to our fourlegged friend 


SENIOR PICNIC 


The weather man and Mr. Bryanc’ 


father’s farm provided an ideal setting 
for the senior boys and girls picnic held 
on Saturday, October 1th. With thesun 
xbining and the temperature of 70° 


summer atmosphere situation prevailed. 


A few minutes of relneation, and it was 
back to games. Man-Ape-Crab and Tin 
hockey 


Can relay natch, circle gainen 
The level of 
h, especially when an 


Mackay's head durlog 


excitement wae by 


exe landed on Jo} 
the exe 


The party lefe from the farmhouse 
Joaded down with a pot of stew, butter 


tarts, potato chips, and made for 
picnic site. On the way, heavily 
apple tees hecame the target of 


aris and grabby hands. 


The eventful day 
soon, and all participants trudged 


wearily, but 


ily back co she bus, 
safes a Temenos Vlahos 
lice, Each team wae'given afl of 
item 10 bring back rom thei hike, 
Olilow bones, conde, sinless and 
Tough back from the hike, The teams 
Wad to account for each Heim they 

Srowphc with them, While she stew boiled, 
a few games were played. Hungry pic 
nickers then Tinea up for sie "grub." 


a |O@k 
at the 
aphasic classes 


‘This year there are three aphasic classes at 
OS.D. Eighteen pupils between the ages of five 
and fourteen are involved in the program, The 
newest and youngest class was started by Mrs, 
Jean Bowes in September. Mrs, Doreen Phillips 
teaches the second group and Mr. B. McMaster 
has a class of older boys. 


‘Mrs. Bowes’ Class 

Arriving from Deep River to begin classes 
is Brian Dinwoodie. Brian came to school on 
December 2, 1969, and was helped to settle in 
by his parents and Mr. Clare, 


Preceding Brian in September were Susan 
Therrien, Bissett Creek, and Cheryl Tennant, 
Chalk River. Following Brian in December were 
Sherry Schell, Mattawa, and Robbie McKee, 
Dunnville. 

With Suzanne Doucet’s arrival from Renfrew 
in January our class total has reached six. We 
are now settled in class routine and are all try- 
ing our best, 

Peg Board Designs: These designs aid in 
helping or giving clues to a child’s perceptual 
problems. The design the child 1s to copy 1s set 
Up on a peg board, He then reproduces this de- 


sign on another board. The designs progress 
from simplest to more difMcult and include 
three different steps, 

‘The children are taught to say vowels and 
consonants necessary to form words. They learn 
to associate the written form of the sounds 
with their articulation, 

A series of individual sounds is built up, so 
the child is able to pronounce the sounds and to 
moye from one sound to syllables in proper 
sentences to form words. The written form 
accompanies every sound that is taught. 

Robbie McKee is trying to get all the snow- 
balls to throw out at Frisky during a speech 
aril, 
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total or prize, and achieves or reaches a goal. 

Recognition for achievement is found in 
any activity in which the child engages, some 
of these being motor skills, manners, behaviour, 
academic work or correct speech. All children 
are not rewarded for the same thing. Stress 
is put on the area the child needs most. 

“Oh boy, a letter for me!” 

“And me too” 

“But none for me —" 

‘These comments are often heard in the 
morning after mail delivery. Letters and par- 
cels often are the biggest reward any child can 


Murray Matchett creates an “original 
Gordon Forsythe points to his illustrated news. 

‘This year I started the “news” by expecting 
two sentences (stories) from the children. I ac- 
cept it, through picture drawings, gestures or 
dramatization from those who cannot communi- 
cate orally. Those who do talk are expected to 
give as complete sentences as possible, I repeat 
the “news” and then the chalk “says it.” When 
all the news has been written on the black- 
board each child makes a picture to illustrate 
his own, The news is duplicated and we have 
an illustrated newspaper to be sent home at the 
end of the school term. Later in the day it is 
used for a reading lesson and language, 


Some of our children have considerable lack 
of physical control or an inability to hop, climb 
or jump. This may be due to fear or to emo- 
tional distress of failure. So to overcome some 
of these distresses we make games of walking 
on balance beams, or jumping through ladder 
Tungs, in every position. Suzanne Doucet tries 
her luck at ladder hopping. 

It 1s surprising how soon these fenrs leave 
and it also helps dissolve others as well. Tt has 
been proven that these exercises also help in 
cases of reading problems. 

‘The reward system was set up to help the 
child see his achievement in behaviour. He is 
rewarded and he can build his rewards to get a 


get. They love them, and look forward to 
them so much, as you can see as Susan Ther- 
rien opens @ box from home, Thank you, for 
yours, 

Mrs, Philips’ Class 

Audio, visual association and oral work is 
done with the language master. The children 
operate the machine themselves and checking 
can be done later. 

I try to use every opportunity to improve on 
body image, so we make a mural of “Winter 
Fun” with pictures of children skating, playing 
in the snow or just in their winter clothes. 
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Mr. MeMaster’s Class 

We have attempted this year to set up a 
program similar to that of a public school class, 
for the older boys. We have regular lessons in 
mathematics, science, social studies, physical 
education and rhythm, but the major portion 
of each day is still devoted to reading skills and 
language development. 

As part of their science studies, the boys in 
the Senior aphasic class keep a watchful eye 
on the weather. Larry Brown checks the 9 a.m. 
temperature on the thermometer outside the 
classroom window and sets the cardboard ther- 
mometer to report to the other pupils. Each pu- 


‘These boys enjoy reading and often choose 
books correlating with topics they are studying 
in science and social studies. 

Rhythm is always a popular period with 
these boys. Under the direction of Miss M. 
Thompson and Mr. K. Graham they partici- 
pate in singing and other rhythmic activities 
‘The “rhythm band" is one of the favourites, 
Allan Mott on the drum, Stephen Way on the 
cymbal, Jim Morrison on the triangle, Albert 
Hale on the tambourine, Larry Brown on the 
sticks and Erie Wright on the sandblocks play 
“Wheels” with Miss Thompson accompanying 
them at the piano, 
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Reading is also done on an individual ba- 
sis, every day, Each child has a chart and stars 
are given for correct work and work comple- 
ted within a specified time. Since starting this 
chart system we have gotten much more work 
finished on time and it is done more carefully. 

After a couple of years with Mrs. McDonald 
most of the children’s fears of height, tumbling 
etc, have fairly well disappeared. They have 
graduated from a walking board near the floor 
to one much higher, They are learning to follow 
directions and wait their turn, We also work in 
at least ten minutes of co-ordination exercises 
every day in the classroom. 


pil keeps a temperature graph which he adds 
to every morning. Thus they have a record of 
the seasonal temperature changes, 

For one half hour every day the older boys 
in the aphasic classes work with the Program- 
med Reading Kit. This kit is a valuable tool in 
helping children to learn to read through a 
phonetic approach. Here Stephen Way, Jimmy 
Collins, Albert Hale and Arhur Zillman ate 
working with “Sentences Cards,” 

Once a week the older aphasic pupils visit 
the Senior School Library. They get an opport- 
unity to do some research and also borrow books 
to take back to school and to the residence. 
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4 Nisiher'@ Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 


‘. B, Fetterly, M.A. 


Mr, Fetterly was born in Stormont County, 
northwest, of Cornwall, Ontario, He attended 
Public school near his home and in 1891 he 
obtained his first class certificate. Then he at- 
tended Model School in Morsisburg, taught rural 
achool for several years and entered Ottawa 
‘Teachers’ College in 1895. Mr. Fotterly taught in 
Winchester from 1896 to 1900. In 1904 he obtained 
his BA. and in 1906 his M.A. from Queen’s Uni- 
‘veraity, 

‘He obtalned his Public School Inspector papers 
4 1904 and was appointed Science Master at 
Cornwall Collegiate and became principal, which 
post he held until 1918 when he was appointed 
Inspector of Pablic Schools in Dundas County, 

Mr. Fetterly was the fourth Superintendent of 
O.8.D. when he was appointed in 1930. He resigned 
in 1034. 
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a variety review 


Among the numerous centennial activities in which the staff and students have participated 
as this important year progresses, the one which involved the greatest number of people was the 
spring concert, an annual production with emphasis this year on the commemoration of the one- 
hundredth birthday of our school. In addition to a matinee performance for the younger students of 
our school, two evening presentations were given to the public who once again proved to be a warm and 
appreciative audience. The house was overflowing both nights. 


Departing from the format of past performances, the concert presented this year was an anthology- 
type programme, drawing from the works of several Canadian poets and prose writers, in conjunc- 
tion with the sights and sounds of Canada, The use of sound tapes of songs, music and sounds as well 
as the spoken word was an interesting addition to the concert, as were the visuals presented on three 
different wall areas on and near the stage — slides and films which served as visual accompaniment to 
the performances on stage by the one-hundred and eighty participants. 

Segments of the lively and fast-paced presentation portrayed the growth of our country, the 
establishment of our school at Belleville, the developments in deaf education, and various activities which 
the deaf enjoy. Some of the effective and enjoyable acts included pantomime portrayals of Indians, 
settlers, railway builders, teachers packing suitcases, a soldier in war action, and fine depictions of train 
travel and residence life as they pertain to our students. Speaking parts were taken by the participants 
in three family groups, in two classroom scenes and in a fine speech choir rendition of two poems. 
Rhythm and creative movement were combined in a rhythm band’s performance of a score written to 
a series of “Moon” songs, accompanying an expressive dance exceedingly well executed by two senior 
girls dressed as Moon Maidens. 

Rythm was also combined with gymnastic training and movement in the presentation of a March 
Drill by some of the youngest students at our school, as well as in a Folk Dance by intermediate children, 
a drill performed with Indian clubs in black light, and another drill by senior boys who used rifles to 
give authenticity to a soldier's routine. Two fashion shows on the programme illustrated the changes in 
style within the last century and also demonstrated the skills and prowess which our senior girls employ 
in the sewing department. A manual choir’s presentation of the Twenty-Third Psalm to vocal and organ 
accompaniment added greatly to the programme, as did the Modern Dance in which some of our seniors 
demonstrated yet another of their skills. 


‘The Finale provided an opportunity for the complete cast to be presented on the stage to the 
audience who warmly received their endeavours in what proved to be an extremely fine amateur 
presentation of a variety show, effectively fulfilling its many purposes. The co-ordinator and director of 
the concert, Mr. K. Graham, was presented with a plaque inscribed with the thanks and appreciation 
of both staff and students for a fine production before the final curtain of the Saturday night 
performance. 

All in all, another interesting page in the centennial book of activities and celebrations at our 
school has been written, with the fine dramatic contribution of so many of the staff and students who 
have contributed to the production of our annual school concert. 
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The Editor’s Comment 


PARENTS are asked to pay special attention to 
the notice concerning homegoing in this issue. 
We respectfully request that everyone think 
seriously about the amount of organization and 
planning which is needed to ensure that all stu- 
dents can leave school at the proper time. Since 
these arrangements have been going on for a great 
number of years one would think that everything 
would be routine but unfortunately at each holi- 
day, hours of extra and unnecessary work are 
spent because of the necessity for writing letters 
to say that fare money has not been received and 
instructions for travelling have not been given, for 
telephone calls confirming changes, cancelling 
tickets and re-ordering tickets which have been 
cancelled. At the moment of writing the school 
has not received fare money for the Enster 
homegoing in the case of two students, 

‘A homegoing rotice Is always sent to all parents 
and we have tried to make this as clear as pos- 
sible. It would also be appreciated if all parents 
noted the date that school opens and the atrange- 
ments for returning to school. It is appreciated 
that a train can be missed by accldent but we 
would ask that parents should not return thelr 
children to school one or even two days before 
school opens. During the holidays the residences 
are closed and there are no facilities for looking 
after students. 

Once again please note the dates for sending 
fares, ard for schoo! closing and opening. 

During the coming weeks it is hoped that all 
students will be able to plant a tree as part of our 
Centennial activities. These trees will form a wood 
on the hill to the north of the Junior Residence 
and with the wild flowers should make an area of 
interest and beauty to future generations of stu- 
dents and staff. Some trees have been grown at the 
school and will transplanted to their new positions 
and hundreds more have already been ordered 
from the Department of Lands and Forests. 

Now that the weather 1s warmer we will also 
be able to continue clearing the Bay front and 
make a further area for recreation. 

During the week of April 15th an excellent dis- 
play was exhibited at Belleville Public Library. It 
is hoped that many of the exhibits will be saved 
and be on view during Open House on Friday, June 
5th. 

‘The school looks forward to the visit of many 
of our friends at the O.A.D. Convention which will 
be held in Belleville from June 29th to July 4th. 

‘More detailed planning is being completed in 
connection with our birthday week commencing on 
October 20th and continuing until October 24th. 
It is hoped that many important visitors will be at 
the school on our birthday and the week will end 
with a grand Centennial Dance on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 24th. It 1s hoped that all attending the dance 


June Homegoing 


School will close for the holidays on 
‘Thursday, June 25 and all our children will 
leave for their homes on that day. A 
“homegoing notice” listing further details 
will be forwarded to parents within a few 
weeks. 


Re: Students Travelling on Trains: 
IF YOU WISH YOUR CHILD TO TRAVEL 
BY TRAIN, THE FARE MUST BE SENT 
PROMPTLY, AND THE FARE DEADLINE 
DATE IS MONDAY, JUNE 1. 


We must have our plans completed 
early for the June Homegoing since this is 
when all our students’ trunks must be 
shipped to thelr destinations, Arrange- 
ments must be made for the trunks to be 
taken to the station at the appropriate 
time before travelling day to ensure the 
trunks arrive at the same time as the pu- 
pils. Each trunk check must be put in the 
enyelope with the railway ticket for each 
student, 

Rail reservations have been made for 
the pupils to their regular stations. If 
there are any changes you must notify the 
school immediately. 
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Mrs. Michener’s Rug 

One day in February, Dr, Demeza sald, “Governor 
General and Mrs, Michener will come to visit O.8.D, in 
our Centennial year. 

‘The boys made a key for Governor-General Michener, 
‘The girls wanted to hook a rug for Mrs. Michener. We 
‘knew how because we had hooked rugs before. 

All the girls from Intermediate Sewing classes worked 
on the rug yery carefully for a week. It was white with 
the blue centennial design “O.8.D. 100" and yellow 
numerals “1870 - 1970." Mr. Foster painted the back of 
‘the rug #0 it would not be slippery. Mrs, Maybee printed 
our class name on the back of the rug, 

On Friday, March 13, we sat in the dining room. 
Governor-General and Mrs. Michener came to visit all 
the deaf girls and boys. 

After some speeches, I talked to Mrs. Michener 
‘about the rug. I was nervous, I gave the rug to her. She 
sald, “Thank you very much." 

T think that Mrs. Michener lked the rug. She looked 
very, very happy and surprised. After they visited the 
Junior School they went away. They were very pleased 
because the deaf girls and boys gave them two gifts, 

After Easter we got a letter from her lady-in-waiting, 
She wrote, “Her Excellency was moved by this kind 
gesture on your part and I know you would like to know 
she has decided to place this rug st the bedside of one 
of her grandchildren.” 

We shall always remember Governor-General and 
Mrs, Michener’s visit to OSD. 

by Betty Rogers 


and the class 


‘TIMES HAVE CHANGED BUT LITTLE... 

A few words to the boys in the senior classes, We 
can sympathize with the feeling that makes you shout 
the praise of the ball field. After a long dreary winter 
it is a great relief to get out in the warm sunshine and 
enjoy the mad romp with the winds or take part in the 
exciting game. But this ts a critical time in your class 
studies and you should not neglect them for favourite 
games. The two most important examinations of the 
session are near and success in elther or both can be 
made sure by faithful study only. Devote the alloted 
time to your books and class exercises with the resolve 
to conquer all difficulties and when relieved enter as 
heartily into your games and outdoor amusements, — 

‘The Canadian Mute, May 1893, 


Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


‘Kathie Renaud 


Kathy Dolby 


‘Miss Kathy Dolby 

‘Miss Dolby was born in Milton, She went to high 
school in Oakville and attended Lakeshore ‘Teachers’ 
College in Toronto, J 


Miss Kathie Renavd 

‘Miss Renaud comes from Windsor, Ont,, the oldest 
of family of six. She has always been interested in 
the field of special education, and in sports, reading, 
sports cars and sewing clothes. Miss Renaud hopes to 
be teaching in the Milton Senior School next year, / 


Mr. Paul Trevorrow 

‘Mr, Treyorrow says “Canadians talk funny.” Before 
coming to Canada, he taught for foi years in England 
and five years in Nassau, Bahamas. Next year he hopes 
to be teaching in the Milton Juntor School, v 
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Mr, Craig Barnes 
‘Mr. Barnes lived and went to school in London. His 
first year of teaching was at OSD. Milton, He taught 
the deaf and learned from them that year, Mr. Barnes 
4s looking forward to teaching in Milton after he has 
finished the training course, J 


‘Mr. Peter Goudy 

‘Mr. Goudy recelved his elementary and secondary 
education in Galt, During his time at the Galt Collegi- 
ate he was interested in Students’ Counell Activities, 
Football and the yearbook. He attended Hamilton 
‘Teachers’ College und became interested in coming to 
the OSD. while in Hamilton. He plans to attend 
university in the summer and is looking forward to 
teaching in Milton in the fall, v 
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Meet the Men of the Maintenance Staff. . . 
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O.S.D. Office Staff 


Since the 1968 issue of the Canadian that explained 
the roles of our office staff, there has been a considerable 
‘amount of change. The office functions have generally 
increased with the addition of the Teacher Education 
Centre located at the south end of the Senlor Girls’ 
Residence. 

School Office has at the present time a staff of 
three secretaries. Mrs, B. Christie, Secretary to the 
Superintendent, is on a leave of absence until July 
Ast of this year when she hopes to return to take up 
her former duties, While Mrs. Christie 1s absent, Mrs. 
J, MoFee is filling in for her as secretary to Dr. Demeza 
and Mrs. M. Sword has temporarily taken over the reins 
‘as secretary to the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Kitcher, 
‘Their various duties consist of opening and sorting of 
the morning mail, recording the monies received for the 
children’s accounts and railway fares and also are kept 
very busy during the day by transcribing the corres- 
pondence of the Superintendent, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, schoo! doctors and other school reports, 

Business Office consists of four employees with Mr. 
L. W. Probert as the School Business Administrator. 
He works very closely with all the department heads in 
order to administrate our yearly budget and keep our 
expenses within it, His duties are numerous; htey 
include interviews with salesmen, signing all purchase 
orders, correspondence requesting quotations, attempting 
to solve problems and settle discrepancies. 

Mrs. M. St. Louls {s the pleasant yoleo that you hear 
‘on the other end of the phone when calling the school. 
She is the receptionist and school switchboard operator. 
Along with performing the above duties, she operates the 
P,A. system, types purchase orders and correspondence. 
She maintains the School Key System, meal cards and 
posts the salary payroll to our bookkeeping machine. 

‘Miss, J. Dorlan keeps the records for our Canadian, 
central stores inventory, and issues the receipts for all 
money received in this office, along with the recording 
of the receipts of this money to the students account card 
on our bookkeeping machine. Miss Dorian’s other duties 
‘consist of typing general correspondence, checking super- 
vising residence counsellors books, cleaning bills, hearing 
aid batteries and filing. 

‘Mr. G. Willerton 1s the gentleman who prepares tho 
casual payrolls and issues all the paycheques to our 
employees. He 1s responsible for the attendance reports, 
payment of suppliers invotces, workmen compensation 
forms and general correspondence relating to the invoices, 
which are detailed and numerous. 

‘Mr. E. Irwin {s in charge of the Business Office and 
‘ensures that everything is kept in an orderly fashion and 
running smoothly, Some of his duties are to record and 
Keep an accurate record of each of the Students’ ac- 
counts, numbering about four hundred, processing all 
travelling expenses and balancing the bank statements 
at the end of each month. 

‘Teacher Education Office has a new office started in 
September of 1967. Dr. J. Boyd is the Principal of the 
‘Teacher Education Centre with Mrs. J, Wilcox a8 his 
secretary. Mrs. Wilcox has a wide range of duties to per 
form as she is the only secretary for the Centre. Some 
esa err’ theearpee through the. bannee 
principal, ordering the 
office, keeping the professional Ubrary in order, and 
‘answering general questions that might arise from ap- 
proximately forty student teachers. Mrs. Wilcox also does 
all of the typing for Mr. Brown, the TV Technician. 

Supervising Teachers Office has one secretary, Mrs. 
J. Bird, who 1s responsible to Miss W. Huffman, Mrs. B. 
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Ryan, Mr, C. Reid and Mr, W. Williams, She types 
all the lessons for the four supervising teachers and 
through the business office orders all the supplies for the 
main school. Along with the above duties she operates 
the photographic machines for transparencies and dittos 
for all teachers that require them, 

Junior School Office has two supervising teachers 
with one secretary. Mrs, M, Cavanagh, secretary to Miss 
‘M. Hegle and Miss M. Nichol is kept busy preparing re- 
‘quisttions sent to the business office for all supplies in the 
Junior School, The supplies are received and kept in the 
stock room until needed by the teachers, She sends out 
the notices to the people who send in parcels to the chil- 
dren, Mrs. Cavanagh’s work varies from answering the 
telephone and operating the P.A. System to generally typ- 
ing all correspondence that might directly affect the 
‘Junlor School. 

Clinic OMice 1s located in the Junior School with Mrs. 
‘A. Lee as sccrctary, With three visiting teachers that 
travel all over Ontario there have to be travel claims 
submittcd, and Mrs. Lee types them. A concise and 
accurate record of all visits to the clinic by the children 
for tests have to be recorded and filed. Mrs, Lee's daily 
duties are partly concerned with the Vocational School 
in the supervising teacher's office as well as the clinic. 

Guidance Office - Located in the main school on the 
second floor are the offices of the Dean of Residence and 
Assistant Dean of Residence. Miss J. McPartlin, as their 
secretary in this office, deals with children and residence 
counsellors. All home-golng notices, weekend duties, typ~ 
ing and filing are her responsibilities, With the children 
coming and going at all times, it 1s a very busy place. 


A Telephone Designed for the Deaf 

Some 250 executives of schools for the deaf will soon 
see how deaf persons are using the telephone visually. 
Dr. D. Robert Frisina, vice president of Rochester 
Institute of Technology and director of NTID, will 
describe a system that permits visual communication 
by means of Upreading and/or sign language and incor- 
Porates new features specifically for the deaf. 

‘The system, developed by Stromberg-Carlson company, 
thas been in experimental operation at NTID since Janu- 
‘ary, It 4s the first known telephone installation for the 
deat. A special dial telephone switching system, capable 
of handling video as well as voice signals, links six of 
these picture telephone units, 

In addition to its use as a means of communtoating 
between persons, the Vistaphone system could also 
serve as a computer terminal nnd ss a receiver for spe- 
fal educational television programs, By dialing, any Vis- 
taphone station user will be able to “call up" a TV broad- 
cast which has been assigned s telephone number, and 
see the ploture. 

‘Adaltional features are being desiened to adapt the 
‘Vistaphone system further for use by the deaf, One de- 
vice which will be demonstrated can flach an incandes- 
cent light to visually indicate ringing, Other features will 
tnolude visual dial and busy signals on the sereen of each 
unit, 

NTID {s the world’s first large-scale endeavor to edu- 
cate deaf students within a college environment in which 
‘most students are able to hear. In addition to providing 
post-secondary education for the deaf, NTID has become 
established a5 a leading innovator of educational and 
‘communications techniques for the deaf, 
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The Scouts’ Winter Activities 


‘One of the most enjoyable hikes our scouts have 
attended took place on February 14th. The weather was 
clear and crisp with the temperature about 0 deg. F. 


‘We had six inches of new snow two days previously, 
making ideal hiking and tobogganning conditions. Some 
may think that 0 deg. F. is not an ideal temperature for 
@ hike, but low temperatures like these prevent the boys 
from getting wet due to melting snow and providing they 
‘dress warmly they have a wonderful time. 

‘This is the third successive year we have taken our 
scouts to Vanderwater Park for a winter hike, Each 
year the weather has been ideal for biking. 


Perhaps you would like to know how we plan a hike, 
‘The first thing to consider 4s the trend of weather and 
plan the hike far enough in advance so that we have a 
choice of weekends trom which to pick according to the 
weather conditions. The dates of other activities at our 
school must also be considered such as scheduled sports, 
Social activities or special events. Since it 1s the school 
bus that transports the scouts the twenty miles to the 
park gate from where we unload and start our hike to- 
‘ward the interior of the park, the availability of the school 
‘bus (which I think never gets a chance to cool off during 
‘some Weekends) must be considered. 


At our scout meeting prior to the proposed hike, the 
scouts plan their equipment lst. ‘This list will include as 
follows: toboggans for sports and carrying supplies, such 
as a sleeping bag, two blankets and first aid kits for first 
ld emergencies; axes; cooking utensils and necessary 
dishes, The next Ust is the clothing list with suggestions 
such as pyjama bottoms to be worn in place of or with, 
long underwear; mittens or warm gloves (not leather 
gloves) and other necessary cold weather clothing. 


Next comes the most important part of the list plan- 
ning and that {s the Menu. This should include some- 
thing that is filling, warm and easy to prepare, This year 
wwe asked for wieners and buns, soup and buns, chocolate 
milk for hot chocolate, oranges and a candy treat for 
each scout. Scouter, Miller und some of the boys had 
such @ good fire going that it kept us busy preventing 
the wieners, soup and hot chocolate from burning. At 
this time we the scouts would lke to thank Miss 
Mackensie, Mrs, Richardson and their staff for pro- 
curing and preparing the food. This “thank you” is not 
only for our winter hike but for other scout outings 
in the past, 

Preparation for a hike includes sending a scout mem- 
bership st to the residence and dining rooms where 
those inyolved with preparing the scouts and preparing 
meals for regular dinners may. make adjustments-nccord- 
ingly. 

‘Sometimes some of the scouts are not able to attend 
‘a winter hike due to the fact that_they may be going 
home for, the weekend or are in hospital, Sometimes 
hiking may seem too strenuous for individuals, in.whick 
case other activities are planned which usually involve 
those who cannot attend the hike due to health reasons. 

Many educational experiences present themselves 
on a winter hike. The first year that we had a winter hike 
T suggested that the supplies be tied to the toboggans and 
handed a piece of lashing rope to each toboggan 
party. I proceeded to assist a younger group to perform 
‘their task of tying supplies to a toboggan. When the time 


extra instructions and alterations we proceeded on our 
way. This same incident was repeated by one toboggan 
party on the second winter hike and this year, Iam happy 
to say, the incident was not repeated, with no prior 
instructions or hints, 

As in former years, this year's winter hike was very 
successful due to the assistance of the weather; the 
houseparents; Mr. Bryant's staff; the dining room staff; 
and the scouts themselves, who’ realize that individual 
and group participation is necessary if everyone 1s to 
enjoy himself to the utmost for the short time we are 
together on @ hike 


The Scout Hike 


‘On February 14th at 9.00 a.m. after we got warmly 
dressed because it was very cold that morning, we went 
to the bus to take us to Vanderwater Park, 

‘The bus driver went to the kitchen to pick up our food. 
He then drove to the shop to pick up our toboggans, old 
pieces of wood for a fire and other things. 


‘The boys that attended the hike were Danny Corkery, 
Martin Jakob, John Baird, Kenneth Johnston, Gilles 
‘Mercier, Kirk Morgan, David Swift, Alfred Bastarache, 
Gordon Perchaliuk, Maurice Guennette, Gaeton Bour- 
geault, Roman Krajehi, Jacques Maisonneuve, Dean 
Walker and David Mayo (Mr. Mayo's son who is a 
‘scout of the 9th Belleville troop). 

‘We got into the bus and Mr. K. Johnson, the school 
bus driver, drove us to the park. We got to the park gate 
‘and loaded our supplies on to toboggans. We walked 
about one mile into our hike site. 

‘We saw many pretty snow-covered trees and bushes 
and many different animal tracks in the snow such as 
mouse, rabbit, squirrel and larger tracks like wolf or 
dog tracks, 

‘We stopped at spring for a drink of water which 
ron from a pipe. Some of the scouts had a second drink 
trom a hand water-pump on the side of the road. The 
scouts were told not to put their tongues near the “col 
jwater pump. We walked a little more and stopped by a 
‘wide part in the river. 

‘Mr, Mayo and Mr. Miller went on the ice and tried 
ole In the ice, "The tee was 


: 


toboggans on the bank of the river. 
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came to move our toboggan train on the trail I noticed When we got to the bus we ate some candy and 
that the equipment and food stufis were tied neatly to oranges. We were little tired but we all had a good time. 
‘the toboggans but the ropes were lashed completely We would to have another hike. 

sround or under the toboggans. After some delay, SS -- ‘by. Alfred. Bastarache 
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W. J. Morrison, B.A., B. Paed. 


Mr. Morrison was appointed fifth Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf in 
1935, He held this position until he retired in 1953. 

‘Mr. Morrison was an honour graduate of Arts, 
University of Toronto, a Specialist in Science, 
Ontario College of Education and a Bachelor of 
Pedagogy, University of Toronto. 

His teaching career gave him a wide variety of 
professional experience. He taught in several 
schools in Simcoe County, he taught high school 
in Listowel and Dunnville, and was Principal of 
high schools in Dutton and Bowmanville. He was 
engaged as Inspector of Public Schools for the 
City of Brantford. During his six years as Inspec- 
tor he served as Special Provincial Inspector of 
the School for the Blind and became acquainted 
with the inner workings of a large Provincial type 
of school. 

‘Mr. Morrison took great interest in the activities 
of the community, He was an active member in 
the Rotary Club, the ¥.M.C.A. and the Masonic 
Order. 


~ 


Let’s Loo 
Both Ways ... 


Janus, the Roman god with two 
faces was able to look back and 
look ahead. Now it is our turn, 


During 1970 there has been, not with- 
out justifiable pride, much looking back 
over the history of the school and noting 
the significant changes which have 
taken place in the physical plant, in 
methodology, teacher training and other 
aspects, 

In the past six years three different 
issues of the “Canadian” have been pre~ 
pared discussing equipment, courses of 
study and a number of other facets of 
our vocational work. For the sake of 
our Jong-term readers we will attempt 
not to be repetitious, 

Could we at this particular time, as 
we present an issue emphasizing train- 
ing through practical work, take n 100k 
‘at the changes which have taken place 
and discuss aspects of the philosophy 
which has led to our present vocational 
programme, 

‘There appear to have been three dis~ 
tinct phases in "Vocational training” at 
this school during the past century. The 
first 1s the period from 1872 to about 
1930, Records indicate that the first two 
shops were engaged in shoemaking and 
in carpentry. It Was, in essence, a “mus~ 
ter-npprentice” arrangement. In fact 
the craftsmen were so listed as “master 
carpenter," “master baker", etc, The 
very term “master” in those days indi 
cated rank in one’s profession higher 
than a journeyman for he had experl- 
ence in the training of apprentices. 
‘These men were engaged in their craft 
for rendering a service to the young 
school, and also imparted to the youths 
assigned to them a high degree of 
training, The term “apprentice” is not 
quite necurate, In some cases pupils 
‘were assigned, some not too willingly, 
to one or other of the craftsmen. Such 
‘assignment may have been determined 
by utilitarian standards and the pres- 


sure of the tasks to be done. Fifty years 
‘go Miss Catherine Ford, in her capacity 
‘as Principal, lined up the senior boys on 
the sidewalk parallel to the old shops 
and as each boy passed her, with her 
fantastic insight, she assigned each pupil 
to one of the shop areas for training. 
‘Thus the puplls served as helpers, gain- 
ing skills by observation, emulation and 
practice 


‘The fact that we hear of and read 
about s many of the graduates who 
became fine craftsmen themselves would 
indicate that, while the first instructors 
may not have had professional training 
fas teachers, they were indeed teachers 
in the finest sense of the word. The 
school history is enhanced with the 
names of skilled artisans who gaye the 
pupils in thelr care “a ehance to learn 
the trade”. The number of opportunities 
available through the years varied. Bar- 
bering, baking and tailoring had un in- 
termittent pluce depending on the avail- 
ability of « craftaman and the desires 
of puplls to engage in that type of work. 
Of the original crafts, shoemaking, 
‘while still taught in some schools, was 
discontinued here in 1941, the last shoe- 
maker belng the late Thomas Truman. 
Carpentry is perpetuated in our present 
Building Construction and Carpentry 
course and by the separate Mainte- 
nance Department where senior stu- 
dents are scheduled for “on the job" 
training, 


In the period encompassing the years 
Just prior to the death of Superinten- 
dent Dr. Coughlin and the coming of 
Mr, H. B. Fetterley, n new era began. 
‘This was during the end of the twenties 
and the early depression years when for 
the first time regular Manual Training 
Was initiated for younger boys and such 
teachers as A. Carson Stratton, Arthur 
J. Clare and R, Harold Vaughan con- 
ducted elementary programmes about 
which you may read elsewhere in this 
issue. They had very limited quarters 
in the Main School basement at the 


start, Mr. Vaughan could well be said to 
be the first “vocational teacher" since 
he had obtained secondary school yoca- 
tional qualifications in woodworking. 


In the early thirties vocational pro- 
grammes were developing rapidly, both 
in American schools for the deat and in 
some Canadian schools, so that our 
school was in step with the trend. The 
next real addition to the programme 
came perhaps more as practical science 
than as a trade when Mr. M. 8, Blan- 
chard began in 1933 putting together 
an agricultural science course which 
grew into agriculture, horticulture and 
farm mechanics under Mr. Elgin Mun- 
day. Subsequently, it was this writer's 
privilege to udd the beginnings of ma- 
chine shop practice, sheet metal 
welding and drafting. 


‘The taking over of our school and 
campus buildings in July 1941 by the 
Department of National Defense und 
the resultant move to temporary quar- 
ters in the city caused some changes 
Shoemaking and Printing were dropped 
entirely. Mr, O'Hara, the maintenance 
carpenter, whose services could well 
have been used during the move, died 
suddenly during the summer, Since the 
puplls over sixteen years of age could 
not be accommodated at school the 
classes using the temporary shops in 
the St, Thomas Parish Hall garage and 
the 54th Battery Building were smaller, 
‘The departure of Mr, L. E. Morrison, 
followed by A. C. Stratton, R. H 
Vaughan and the writer into the ser- 
vices saw Mr. A, J. Clare being asked 
to carry on @ shop programme, Voca- 
tional shops re-opened in the former 
setting again in September 1944 when 
Mr, Morrison was able to return again 
to Printing, and Mr. Clare continued in 
Woodworking, With the return of the 
others after the armistice and the ap: 
pointment of L. M. Hall to carry on the 
late Mr. O'Hara’s work we were now 
“back in business at the old stand” . 
almost. 


‘The Bake Shop in the early days of OSD. 


‘The third stage in the vocational 
training began when the much-planned 
and much needed Boys’ Vocational 
building was constructed in 1963 bring- 
ing together classes which were spread 
fn four different buildings. While Auto 
Body work was the only new aren of 
‘work Introduced, the move to new quar- 
ters did give occasion to subdivide and 
realign our work. Most significantly, it 
saw the addition to the vocational 
staff of a group of experienced Journey~ 
‘men qualified as secondary school tech- 
nieal teachers and the delineation of a 
progressive course of study in each shop 
along the lines of the high school pro- 
grammes. 

[As we start into the second century 
of service to special pupils we have the 
most competent staff of journeyman 
tenchers holding not only professional 
qualifications but having training in 
the special field of education of the dest. 
‘This same standard of professionalism 
hus been followed in staffing the voa- 
tional department of our sister school 
at Milton. 

Now let us turn our heads from the 
past and look at the philosophy with 
which we face the future, 

‘The sharing of construction and 
equipment costs by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments provided us with & 
new Boys’ Vocational Building. ‘This 
was not unique for it was repeated in 
many communities across Canada, The 
facilities which were provided for our 
students gave concrete support to the 
belief that our handicapped puptls had 
right to the finest training possible 
which would allow them to compete suc~ 
cessfully with those leaving the mush- 
rooming secondary technological facili- 
tes. In a dedication to this end all of 
the programmes are constantly re-ex- 
amined, updated and expanded; a pro- 
cess which must be continuous, 

In re-examining a programme one 
must be very mindful of the purpose for 
which it is intended and the obstacles 
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which hinder its implementation. One 
‘must also be conscious of trends which 
fare prevalent. We see, both in Cannda 
and United States, the increasing inte- 
gration of variously handicapped pupils 
into the regular school systems. The 
type and degree of handicap, the avail- 
ability of the necessary facilities includ- 
ing trained staffs, and the ability of stu- 
dents to adjust and to cope with prob- 
Jems in these classes, where less indivi- 
dualized teaching often occurs, varies 
‘with individuals and localities. 

‘Also, there are increasing numbers of 
manufacturers who operate in-plant 
training courses to train their own em- 
ployees in thelr own systems. This of 
course is a practice which has been pre- 
valent in Britain and on the Continent 
for years. Such employers are selective 
and demand pupils with certain aca~ 
demic standards, aptitudes and capaci- 
ies to learn, They are not interested in 
those who cannot meet their stiff cri- 
teria, Candidates for these positions re- 
quire good general rather than special- 
ined backgrounds, 

‘Many of our staff members have 
visited other vocational fueilities in sis- 
er schools. Our staff has also had the 
opportunity for discussions with admin- 
istrators and students from other 


schools for the deaf in Canada, United 

States and Britain, We are aware of 

wide differences which exist in facilities 

courses, even philosophies; although 

the common purpose Ss all-pervasive . 

fiving the pupil the bert preparation fot 
fe, 

‘This would seem to lead then to con- 
sideration of the matter of preparing 
young people for life. We would be th 
first to admit that, in such « comple, 
swiftly-changing soctety where evers 
value is questioned, we may not hav 
the perfect answer. 

For centuries a “classical education’ 
was the only recognized formal trainin 
available in the Old World and, ever 
then, to a limited group. Proficiency i 
Greek, Latin, philosophy and rhetori 
were considered essential to bein 
classed as a “gentleman and a scholar” 
Whether or not these always developes 
the total man or prepared him for lift 
is judgment which you can make. 

In more recent years there has bee! 
emphasis on training In which the hu 
manities, the selences and the arts com 
bined, A balanced blend of training wa 
requited in secondary schools for grad 
uation and admission into similarly bal 
‘anced college systems. Only in tha 
multi-diselplined system did many fet 
that the full capacities of the complet 
man could be developed. ‘Those wh 
were unable to meet a subject require 
ment or had not the means to get th 
classical type of training got their edu 
ation in the market-place, in the flel 
‘or in the home, This type of trainin 
was very realistic and rigorous, 1 
many ways, though, {t did not “ope 
doors”. 

Now we live under the presstires of 
very unstable, scientifically and mathe 
matically orlented society. Recer 
trends in education allow one to “take 
subjects of one’s cholce and graduat 
even from some colleges and univers 
ties, without ever having taken ot 
course in areas which are ofte 
considered to be absolutely essentis 
We are all aware of college courses | 
archery, basket weaving. ete. which ha 
‘been justified as media through which 


Shoemaking and repair was taught here until 1941 
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person can receive his education. The 
medium, whether it be foreign langua- 
ges, philosophy, mathematics or fine 
arts, has taken on fresh meaning. When 
the interest is there and the motivation 
4s high one will Iearn. 

Following this theme then may we 
suggest that our use of a pupil's interest 
in working with wood, with metal or 
‘with graphic forms isan attempt to give 
him a broad education through a medi- 
um from which he generates the desire 
to learn, with all Its side benefits of de- 
yeloplng skills, finding scope for creati- 
vity and gaining satisfaction is visible 
success. We suggest that many pupils 
who do not learn easily through study 
of abstract concepts loan faster 
through thelr tactile senses, that they 
Team by doing, by working with real 
things when motivations are stronger. 
We have ample examples of pupils who 
have found great difficulty with “book. 
learning” and yet seemed to get entirely 
new insight, new desires to learn and 
became totally different children when 
they have acquired facility in Inneuage 
and mathematics by engaging In a 
shop programme. Some pupils can work 
with abstractions, others must learn 
through other media. 

Tt would be most inaccurate to say 
that only those with learning dimMfeul- 
Hes are shop orfented, We would hope, 
and we believe it 1s 0, that, in a com- 
bined programme in which the pupil 
learns mathematics and science, orga- 
nizes facts and discovers solutions, both 
the shop and the academic school 
should Work hand in hand. ‘They must 
‘complement one another, We are using 
skill-developing programmes in close 
conjunetion with academically interest- 
ing materia) to provide a learning situa~ 
tion. Vocational projects put flesh on 
abstract learning: they make tt 
meaningful, 

Decimals come alive when a boy uses 
a micrometer; fractions take on new 
meaning when they are used to measure 
stock for m cabinet, The instructions on 
paint cans are not just new vocabulary. 
‘The placing of a comma, the wording of 
every phrase has to be analyzed just as 
thoroughly asa passage from 
Shakespeare. Where else for example, 
ean “horizontal” and “vertical” become 
more meaningful than when one has to 
adjust for them in welding practice. 
Here they become an active part in the 
pupil's language. Furthermore the re- 
petition in the daily application of 
these terms helps them to become fami- 
Mar tools in the vocabulary. In the past 
decade we have become very conscious 
of the use of all kinds of visual aids to 
increase learning in academic classes, 
‘Our shop projects are teaching aids of 
the highest value, They provide great 
motivation, opportunities for self ex- 
pression and satisfaction. 

Visitors entering our classes and see- 
ing the blackboard lessons in language, 
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‘The new Boys’ Vocational Building 


mathematics and sclence preceeding 
practical work could well feel that they 
are watching an “academ{c” class if the 
surroundings were not so obviously 
different. Our classroom areas are sel- 
dom empty as pupils, proceeding at 
their individual rates, are found there, 
Some are doing research on projects, 
some making computations, other re- 
ceiving individual special tutoring or the 
whole group may be recelving a lesson. 
Tt could be on rafters, on half-tone 
photography, on language of auto body 
construction or angular computations 
with the milling machine dividing head. 

‘We have never wished to imply to 
either parents or to employers that we 
are preparing "tradesmen". Our voca- 
tional school places the emphasis on 
“school”, It is true that in using a prac- 
tical or project approach to education 
our pupils acquire skills which a purely 
academic pupil does not develop. The 
level of these skills obtained, supplemen- 
ted by theoretical knowledge, in very 
many cases does give our pupils a 
decided advantage when they seek em- 
ployment in thelr chosen field. In fact, 
in several areas where apprenticeship 
requirements must be met, the Depart~ 
ment of Labour has felt justified in 
granting certain credits toward Journey- 
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man standing. We are pleased too that 
some of ollr most recent graduates have 
been accepted into at least two of the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technol- 
ony for courses, 

‘We expect that you will continue to 
read of changes in our courses, of new 
machines upon which puplls are devel- 
oping skills and of new helghts being 
reached, With such skills as we possess 
as journeymen in combination with our 
varying talents as teachers we must 
continue to search for and use every 
means possible to impart to every pu- 
pil in our charge the fullest measure of 
knowledge. There must be no predeter- 
mined lmits hampering any child, We 
‘would hope to cultivate good study hab- 
its and the desire to learn throughout 
life. We want each pupil to experience 
pride in accomplishment and the deep 
feeling of personal worth in making 8 
contribution to his fellows, 

We face the start of the second cen- 
tury of this school with a practical pro- 
gramme which uses concrete projects to 
assist in conveying abstract thought, 
which teaches practical skills to de- 
velop self-awareness, which encourages 
creativity and which recognizes our role 
in character building, 

J. W.H. 
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(ON THURSDAY, May 7th, Mr, J. R. Simonet, Minister of Public Works 

for Ontario announced that his department would shortly call for 
tenders for the construction of our new sports complex. We have been 
waiting eagerly for this day and look forward to the beginning of the 
construction. The Press release states that it will cost an estimated 
$1,300,000.00, It will consist of a double gymnasium and a swimming pool 
and will be immediately to the east of the Main School building. In 
addition there will be an Athletic field and running track at the north 
end of the school property. 


Our new gymnasium will replace the existing building at the south 
end of the grounds which has been used by our students since the close 
of World War II. During the war the school was used as an initial training 
centre for the Royal Canadian Air Force and men from all over the world 
came here through the Commonwealth ‘Training Scheme. When the Air 
Force left, the gymnasium remained and has been a valuable asset to 
the school ever since, 


To the north of the Junior School on the hill, hundreds of trees are 
now being planted. Already many of the children and staff have taken 
part in this Centennial project and by the end of May about seven hundred 
mixed varieties will be in place. When these are well established and wild 
flowers are growing, it is hoped that the area will be used for recreation 
and education of future deaf students, 


‘We have welcomed nurses from Brockville, Belleville and Kingston 
and doctors from Toronto and hope that they have enjoyed their visits, 
We were also pleased to see a number of teachers who have been selected to 
start their training as teachers of the deaf in September 1970. During the 
last weeks senior members of staff have been very busy interviewing 
candidates and we hope that those successful will enjoy themselves at 
the school next year and in the years to come, 


Tt was very gratifying to hear of the success of some of our students 
who have been showing their artistic talents. Two pieces by Jimmy Snider 
and Ted Manktelow were selected to represent the Province of Ontario at 
the Commonwealth Art Display, Edinburgh, Scotland. Three paintings by 
Carol Lamore, Sharon O'Leary and Paul Landry will be displayed at the 
official opening of the New Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
building. The remainder of the paintings submitted, will be displayed 
throughout some of the Department of Education Offices, 


LLDPE 


O.S.D. Centennial Costume Ball 


OSD. Gymnasium, Belleville 
Saturday, October 24, 1970 


Buffet Lunch at Midnight 
Dancing 8 to 12 pm. ‘Tickets $6 per Couple 


Alumni and Friends of O.S.D, welcome 


Please send your order and money for tickets to Mr. Carl Reid, 
‘OSD., Belleville. Mark the envelope “Tickets.” 


Deadline for tickets - October 1, 1970. 
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“ITS UP TO YOU NOW..." 
Mr. P. W. Kitcher looks pensively 
at Tree No, 2801 in the Centennial 
Woods. 


A new telephone pole has been placed 
{in position to extend the circuit to the 
neW hospital. The buildings are now 
well supplied with telephone communt- 
cation, They are a great convenience 
and effect a saving in shoe leather. 

—The Canadian Mute, April, 1694 
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An artist’s conception of the new J. G. Demeza Sportcentre 
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Meet the Teachers in Training . . . 


Margaret Element 


‘Mrs, Vera Dash 

Mrs. Dash lives in Toronto and she 
has taught in Ontario County. After 
completing the training course in 
Belleville, Mrs, Dash will be teaching at 
the Metro Toronto S.D. and resuming 
extension studies at U, of T. / 


Mr. Douglas Potts 
Mr, Potts lives in the Stirling: area 
He attended Peterborough Teachers’ 
College last year, He has a daughter 
nd is looking forward to teaching the 
deaf very much, J 
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Douglas Potts 


Vera Dash 


Miss Margaret Ellement 

‘Miss Ellement comes from Fort Erle 
and isa graduate of Hamilton ‘Teach- 
ere’ College. She obtained her B.A, in 
English from McMaster University in 
1962. Miss Eliement will be on the staff 
of OSD, Milton next year v 


‘Mrs, Grace Wesenger 

Mrs, Wesonger has taught in London 
‘and Toronto schools before coming to 
OSD. Belleville. She will be on the 
Milton staff following the teacher 
training course, v 
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A. Thornton 
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Grace Wesenger 


Miss A, Thornton 

Miss Thornton was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland. She completed high school in 
Toronto. After she had worked a few 
years, she declded she wanted to see 
other countries, New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji and the Cook Islands were some of 
the ‘countries where Miss Thornton 
lived and worked for several years, 
When she returned to Canada she 
attended Toronto ‘Teachers’ College. 
She 1s looking forward to teaching at 
OSD. Belleville next year. / 
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‘This issue of “The Canadian” coi 
eldes closely with the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the Nation- 
al Society of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing on March 11, 1940, 

‘This name for the society, which was 
adopted by the founders, was surren- 
dered in 1960 in favour of the present 
title: the Canadian Hearing Society, 

‘The intervening thirty years have 
been a record of dedleated service by 
many people, all striving to implement 
the objectives aid down by the Foun- 
ders. 

Among these founders was a handful 
of dreamers who, themselves having n 
hearing disability, saw the possibility as 
well us the opportunity to advance the 
welfare of hearing impaired ndults and 
children. In the forefront of the foun- 
dors were Mrs. Christine M. Moss, who 
in her Inte nineties is stili living, and the 
late Helen MeMurrich, a registered 


‘Mr. L. H, Parker, 
Executive Director 


nurse who had distinguished herself 
overseas in World War I. 

‘These two hardy souls lunching in a 
downtown Toronto restaurant one day 
in 1937. dreamed of an independent 
Organization, Incorporating under one 
root a combination of services avail- 
able to both the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, The idea emerged as a reasonable 
approach to combining strengths of 
both groups for the benefit of sll. A 
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The 


by L. H. Parker 


‘combined services group could help any 
impaired hearing individual who had 
a problem; promote services and fac- 
Uties to reduce the effects of the handi- 
cap to the greatest possible extent; and 
facilitate early discovery and preven- 
tion of deafness. 

Te was only natural that the two 
Indies should transmit these dreams to 


Edward B, Lally, 
Founding Director 


colleagues from the ‘Toronto Hard of 
Hearing Club and other friends actively 
engaged in the field of hearing. These 
were: The Inte Dr. Harry E. Amoss, Ad- 
ministrator of Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind; the late Dr, Lorne Pleree, Man- 
aging Editor, Ryerson Press; Dr. David 
Peikoff and the late John Tyler Shilton, 
executive officers of the Ontario Associ- 
ation of the Deaf (an organtzation of 
the deaf with « long history of self-help 
among thelr membership). 

‘The group, now grown to fourteen, 
met at Simpson's Arcadian Court in 
‘Toronto to sct the stage for the realiza~ 
tion of what was initially the dreams 
of & handful of dreamers. 

It became apparent that many of the 
objectives under consideration had a 
Parallel with services already in effect 
for blind persons at the Canadian Na~ 
tional Institute for the Blind. Canadi- 
ans had found this organization to be 
an effective vehicle through which the 
whole problem associated with vision 
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Canadian Hearing Society . 


Thirty Years of Service 
to the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


defects could be handled with efficiency 
‘and competence. After meetings in Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, it was decided to 
follow the example of the Canadian Na~ 
tional Institute for the Blind which 
seeks to reduce the effects of vision 
defects in every way possible. 

Fourteen of those present at the 
meetings were to apply for the charter 
of the Canadian Hearing Society and 
become its first directors. Their names 
will be remembered by some readers of 
this publication, 

‘They were: Harold Edwin Amoss, 
Edward A. Corbett, Minnie Faireloth, 
Stanley FH. Kemp, Gladys Turner, 
‘Helen M. MeMurrlch, Lorne A, Pierce, 
Lewis M. Wood, David Pelkoif, John 
Tyler Shilton, Leo C, McClosky, Rey. 
Alexander McGowan, William J. 
Morrison, Christine M. Moss, 

The first directors of the society hav- 
ing assumed the moral and legal re- 
sponsibllities of their new office, turned 


Mr. H, Montgomery, 
‘Toronto District 


immediately to the problems of finance 
and organization. 

It 4s important to recognize that very 
Uttle was known about deafness at this 
time, Services as we know them today 
simply didn't exist. The otologist, and 
later the otolaryngologist, were to 
emerge as the new, young medical 
authorities on the ear, 

‘Thousands suffering middie enr dis- 
orders, predominantly otosclerosis, were 
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to awalt the discovery of antiblotics be~ 
fore treatment of correction could be 
attempted. In this period, the old car- 
bon-type hearing ald gave way to the 
new vacuum tube nid. Both were cum- 
bersome and heavy and are now on 
view as relics of the past, or antiques. 

Hospital hearing clinics were non-ex- 
istent, and soreening of children in 
schools had just begun to evolve from 
the discussion stage. An awakening to 
the importance of pre-school training 
and help to parents of profoundly deaf 
children was to come much Inter. 

‘Then, as now, deafness was a major 
problem becaust of the widespread in- 
cldence of suffering and social and eco- 
nomic loss which it eaused. Conserva- 
tive estimates put the figure at 10% of 
the total population having varying de- 
‘grees of hearing Joss. There 1s no way 
to determine the extent of individual 
need among the hundreds of thousands 
50 affected, nor where they live, Statis- 
ties on the problem are incomplete but 
its magnitude can be reflected in the 
knowledge that just sbout everyone has 
f relative or friend afflicted with some 
degree of deafness, 

In planning objectives, the first direo- 
Tors of the society carefully examined 
existing facilities and estimated how 
they were likely to develop within their 
‘own framework in the years ahead. 

‘Medical advances in the field of 
hearing promised achievements un- 
dreamed of prior to the outbreak of 
war. A new ern had emerged with de- 
velopment of powerful, versatile vacuum, 
tube hearing aids which were to restore 
untold thousands to the world of hear- 
ing. The dreamers were even bold 
enough to dream of hearing aids in the 
future worn in the enr, inconspicuous 
and without cords, 

‘The Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville had been pioneering education 
of the deaf for seventy years, and day 
classes at other lovations were elther in 
operation or planned for the future, In 
social activities, the deaf and hard uf 
hearing financed and managed pro- 


Mr. J, Hemming, 
Ottawa District 
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grammes within thelr own organiza 
tions, 


At the inception of the Canadian 
Hearing Society these were the primary 
facilities in operation with solid founda~ 
tions on which to build for the futu 

In_considering immediate priorities 
the first directors of the society were 
concerned about the welfare of the in- 
dividual. By the nature of their handi- 
cap, many deaf and severely hard of 
heuring adults suffered hardship due to 
Jack of easy means of communteation. 
‘This was particularly obvious in areas 
of employment. Counselling and inter- 
preting needs were, therefore, required 
by some. All these factors served as 
deterrents to the individual's determi- 
nation to become self-sufficient in the 
community. Misconceptions and general 
apathy toward deafness were other pri- 
orities the first directors felt could be 
reduced through the dissemination of 
factual information, 

‘The society bean operations in 1940 
by directing its initial efforts toward 


‘Mr. N. 8. Corstorphine, 
London District 


employment and counselling assistance 
for hearing impaired graduates and 
post-school students residing in 
‘Ontario. 

Because the society sought to act as 
‘A purveyor of services in these direc 
tions, the Ontario Department of Edu- 
ation approved an annual grant to the 
soclety to finance these initial opera- 
tions. This Department also placed on 
Joan to the society an extremely dedi- 
‘cated educator and friend of the deaf, 
Edward B, Lally, who taught commer- 
lal subjects and vocational guidance at 
Belleville prior to Joining the society in 
1940. No less dedicated in his role as an 
educator of the deaf, Mr. Lally served 
the soclety as its managing director 
with distinetion until his sudden death 
@ week before Christmas 1955. 

‘From the early 1940's the society 
shared with the Department of Vete- 
rans’ Affairs Casualty Rehabilitation 
Section in the development of services 
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Mr. 8, Paul, 
Hamilton District 


for veterans discharged with « hearing 
impatrment. 

Major Clayton L. Stewart Joined the 
staff at this time, holding the official 
title of general ‘secretary until his 
death in 1957. 

Dr, Alexander G, Fee, a renowned To- 
ronto otolaryngologist, who consulted 
‘with other men of vision in setting the 
sights for D.V.A. care and after-care 
services, was appointed medical consul- 
tant to the society In the same period. 

‘With the arrival of Major Stewart, 
by 1943 the Society was able to extend 
its work beyond employment assistance, 
to guldance on management of deafness, 
and general advice on hearing aids. In 
the areas of prevention and treatment, 
Dr. Fee saw more than eight children 
each week who were referred by school 
aystems for otological and audiometric 
examination. 

‘Prom the beginning, Dr. Fee has been 
greatly concerned about the needs of 
children and encouraged the donation 
of hearing alds which were repaired and 
reconditioned and passed to those in 
need. 

In the 1956-58 period the society 
hearing ald programme was rejuve~ 
nated with receipt of funds specifically 
earmarked for this purpose. Annual 
grants from a Toronto foundation and 
the Canadian Hearing Society's newly 
formed Toronto Women's Auxiliary, 
were the sources of income which en- 
abled purchase of quality hearing aids 
direct from the manufacturer. ‘These 
‘were issued to children and adults un- 
able to purchase thelr own amplifica- 
tion, 

By 1961, the society introduced hear- 
ing evalustion on the premises as an 
anciliary to ongoing hearing aid selec- 
tion procedures. For this purpose, a 
small soundproof booth and clinical 
type audiometer, under the direction of 
Dr, Fee, were used for the testing. The 
Programme developed high professional 
standards and caselosd has expanded 
steadily to the point where it has be- 
come major function of society 
‘operations. 
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No organization is Ukely to achieve 
{ts original objectives by 100 per cent. 
Environmental change, measured in di- 
rect proportion to overall progress in 
the community, will most likely alter 
original intentions as a result of 
changing conditions, 


‘For example, we have seen dramatic 
progress in detection, treatment and 
prevention, and expanded facilities and 
new trends in education of the deaf 
continue to bring new hope of a better 
world for the deaf. The prevalence of 
social gains available to all include spe- 
¢lal additional provisions for the 
handicapped. 

However, deafness remains the most 
misunderstood of all handicaps. Special 
ancillary services, which the deaf, hard 
Of hearing, and parents of infant: deat 
children so desperately need, Ing behind 
in many parts of the country, Imple- 
mentation of modern approaches to 
hearing evaluation, and attendant 
needs nt professional level, faces many 
problems in most parts of the country. 


‘While the “other side” speaks of im- 
plementation, it must also speak of 
‘awakening to priority needs, and of the 
Knowledge and resources required to 
meet them. These were not evident in 
1940 or in the years since. 

From 1940-44, the society’s annual 
revenue reached $12,000, This relatively 
‘small sum made it possible to maintain 
service operations from the Toronto of- 
fice and to explore the possibility of ex- 
pansion to other parts of Canada, 

‘The first provincial division outside 
Ontario was created in October 1968 
with the launching of La Societe Cana- 
dienne de L’Ouie du Quebec in Mon- 
treal. This was made possible through 
the generosity of Bell Canada who con- 
tinue their support to Ontario and 
Quebec operations. 


Between the years 1961-68, Ontario 
branch offices were opened in London, 
Ottawa and Hamilton, the purpose 
being to expand and improve employ- 
ment-welfare services for the deaf with= 
in the regional areas suggested. 

At the conclusion of the society's 20th 
year of operation total revenues ex- 
‘ceeded $178,000. Conservative estimates 
based on data taken from published an- 
nual reports of the society reveal that 
deaf persons employed through society 
efforts alone, contribute almost $1,000,- 
000 in income taxes annually—substan- 
tial evidence that the deaf actively pur- 
Sue thelr destre to be self-sustaining, 

The Toronto Women's Auxiliary to 
the Canadian Hearing Society entered 
its founding year in 1953 with a hand- 
some gift to the society in support of 
its hearing aid programme. This has 
become an annual project and the aux- 
fliary also provides substantial assist 
ance during the years, This assistance 
included fund raising for the purchase 
Of society headquarters in 1963; the 
decoration, furnishing, and landscaping 
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of the building; the Parent-Child Guid- 
‘ance Centre, the Helen MeMurrich nc- 
commodations for parent and child at~ 
tending the hearing prevention clinic at 
the Hospital for Sick Children; and 
activities with teachers and students 
attending special classes for the hard- 
of-hearing in the Toronto area. 

In the third week of May 1957, the 
society sponsored a country-wide pro- 
gramme to direct the attention of the 
Reneral public to early detection, treat- 


Randy McMahon 
Randy has been working in the Auto 
Body in Campbells (Ford) Auto Body 
for nearly three years. He is serving his 
apprenticeship and is registered with 
the Department of Labour. Randy is 
doing some fine work in the auto body 
repair trade and hopes to haye his 
Journeyman’s Certificate from the De- 
parment of Labour in the not too 
distant future. 


ment and conservation of hearing. Un- 
{il 1970 this program was known as 
“Better Hearing Week in Canada.” The 
society recently changed the name of 
the programme to “Hearing and Speech 
Month” and extended its duration to 
‘one full month. Local programmes con~ 
ducted by parents of the Deaf associa~ 
tions and other organizations have 
worked hard in thelr own communities 
to create @ greater Interest and par- 
ticipation. 

‘The former Canadian Federation of 
Hard of Hearing Club's quarterly pub- 
ication “The Hearing Eye" became the 
official publication of the Canadian 
Houring Society at the same time. Un- 
der a revised format, the publication 
has become “The Canadian Hearing 
Review" and will resume publication 
shortly with attention being given to 
more varled content, 

After 29 years of continuous serviced, 
another record can be recorded in hard 
statistics, In the year just completed 
500 jobs were found, thousands of 
hours were spent in counselling, over 
40,000 miles were travelled, hundreds of 
children and many more adults were 
seen for audiological services, and hun- 
dreds of hearing aids were given away. 
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But statistles can never describe 
benefits, happiness and health given to 
the individuals represented by these 
statistics. 

In 1964, the Toronto Hard of Hearing 
Club held its first. weekly meeting at 
its new location—The Canadian Hear- 
ing Society headquarters, Deaf organi- 
zations also make use of the society's 
facilities for their executive meetings 
and often utilize the facilities for 
social gatherings. 

In the years 1940-69, the soclety has 
been effective in many other considera- 
tions by sharing its viewpoints and ex- 
perience for the common good. Its his- 
tory is one of co-operation between 
people and organizations throughout 
Cariada—eo-operation freely given for 
the sake of progress which will continue 
in greater measure in the years ahead. 

‘The Founders shared a dream in 1940 
— they sought good care for all despite 
their circumstances. An objective ss~ 
sessment of the degree to which they 
have succeeded, or will yet succeed, is 
impossible. 

People who recall the apathy and 
neglect in those early days, and this 
new awakening, will see on the horizon 
@ new and better world for the deaf 
never anticpated by those early 
dreamers. 

It 1s hoped that this review of the so- 
clety's enrly objectives, current trends, 
snd trust in the future, may encour- 
age to greater activity the thousands 
of people in education, deaf groups, 
parent groups, professional and vol- 
lunteer groups, who are the Society's 
Ingredient for present and future 
success, 


Suzanne Fournier, Pauline Wreggitt 
and Colleen Kenny 


‘These three girls are working as typists 
for Mr. Bruce Lott in of all places, the 
Department of Communications, Federal 
Government, Although these girls have 
@ communtestion handicap it hasn't 
affected thelr work performance in the 
slightest, They get along extremely well 
with their supervisor and the other 
girls in the typing pool and Mr. Lot! 
Speaks very highly of these three won- 
erful gtris. 
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Guidance 


and Student Services 


Within a year of the appointment of 
‘Mr. William J, Morrison as superinten- 
dent in September 1935, steps were 
taken to provide a new service to pupils, 
hitherto unknown at this school, It was 
referred to as Vocational Guidance and, 
while not subject, it was a service 
provided to assist pupils in solving their 
problems related to vocational training. 

Mr, Edward B. Lally, a teacher with 
fifteen years experience on the staff, 
was designated ax the instructor. His 
ability as on organizer and a leader 
‘oon became evident, and he presented 
monthly articles in “The Canadian" on 
topics relative to Vocational Guidance. 
‘Opportunities were afforded for pupils 
to gain pre-vocational training experi- 
ence in the school shops prior to spe- 
cialising in the one that appealed to 
them the most. 

‘To meet the changing conditions in 
industry and business, the training pro- 
gramme at this school was enlarged to 
include several other vocations, not 
taught formerly, These Included bar- 
bering, beauty culture, weaving, knit- 
tng, power machine operation, art, 
caretaking, agriculture (including flori- 
culture, poultry work, farm mechanics, 
general farming and landscape garden- 
tng), cleaning and pressing, business, 
baking, maintenance work, sind special 
Jobs for those who could not learn a 
trade. 

While the young teenagers recelved 
training in the senior shops during the 
Inst period of the day, thus becoming 
familiar with the type of work done 
there and the equipment used in doing 
the job, the older teenagers went by 
class groups to Mr, Lally to study and 
discuss topics related to personality de- 
‘velopment and success at work, 

‘Although some deaf graduates were 
able to secure challenging employment 
through their own efforts and those of 
their relatives, {t soon became apparent 
that many mare could be gainfully em- 
ployed if mssistance was afforded them 
in securing the right type of employ- 
ment and getting them actually started 
on the Job, After four years, during 
which several meetings had been held 
by representatives of the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing and thelr friends, Charter 
‘was granted by the Dominion of Cansda 
in March of 1940 to a Corporation 
known as the National Soclety of the 
Desf and the Hard of Hearing with 
head office in Toronto. 

‘The purpose of this society was to 
render service to the hearing handi- 
capped: in terms of it being an employ- 
ment bureau, a consultation clinic and 
an information service. Mr. E. B. Lally 
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‘was appointed the first placement direc- 
tor. The organization planned to do for 
the deat what the National Institute 
had been doing for the Blind. 

Following Mr. Lally’s departure from 
the school staff, Mr. Frank P. Cunning- 
ham took over the dutles of Guidance 
‘Teacher and continued in this role until 
he recelved an appointment as Inspec- 
tor of Separate Schools in the summer 
of 1953. Arthur J. Clare, a teacher with 
many years experience on the staff was 
subsequently chosen to carry on the 
work. In order to prepare himself more 
adequately, Mr. Clare took three sum- 
mer courses leading to the Guidance 
Specialist Certificate given by the On- 
tario Department of Education, ‘The 
content of the subjects studied was re- 
Inted to how one would deal with the 
problems of hearing children in the up- 
er elementary and secondary schools. 
‘The general philosophy was good, but 
then one had to think in terms of how 
these techniques could be used with 
Innguage handicapped children. 

Children, like adults, function best 
when they are understood. Tt is neces- 
sary for us to realize that many of the 
factors of living that are important to 
us are even more important to deaf 
children who are dependent upon us. 
In addition to food and shelter, chil- 
dren require some satisfaction of needs 
such as those of love and affection; of 
8 feeling of belonging in groups; of suc~ 
cess and achievement; and of security, 
Security, of course, is important in all 
of the others and is as necessary to the 
well-being of the child as to the adult. 
Helping the child satisfy these normal 
needs is the principal function of the 
guldance we give. 

‘The schools today are just as con- 
cerned about the so-called “fundamen- 
tal” subjects as were the schools of yes~ 
teryear. They haye had to assume ad- 
ditional responsibilities, however, to pre~ 
pare children for their roles in our in- 
creasingly complex life. Providing suit 
able environment for good health and 
physical development; developing citi- 
zenship and leadership; helping boys 
land girls make wise educational and vo- 
cational plans; preparing young adults 
for marriage and family living: and 
creating within every child a whole- 
‘some outlook on life in general are now 
accepted concerns of the schools, as 
well ns parental obligations, 

Those closely associated with the deat 
are aware that there Is a critical need 
for guidance and counselling if those 
having this handieap are to achieve 
their maximum success personally, s0- 
cially, and vocationally. 
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At school age, the educational tmpli- 
cations of deafness come into the fore- 
ground and continue to be of importance 
throughout the period of school life, 
Problems which arise and must be 
viewed in terms of the need for guld~ 
‘ince include the discrepancy between 
the parents’ expectations and the actual 
abilities of their child, between poor 
achievement In light of good potential 
for learning, including lack of success 
in speech and language, failure in 
school subjects, indequate personal-so~ 
clal relationships with those of his own 
age and many others. 

During the last five or six years, the 
guidance needs change with foremost 
attention directed to the goals and ob- 
Jectives of adulthood. Often this period 
is one of frustration and anxiety for the 
individual with deafness as well as for 
his parents. All concerned, frequently 
for the first time, must accept Iimita~ 
tions which had not previously been 
fully recognlzed. The parents must be~ 
gin to relinquish the dependence of 
their son or daughter and permit more 
freedom of decision and action. Voca~ 
tional choice and training become a ma- 
Jor concern, one which not only requires 
realistic attitude on the part of the 
individual and his family but also on 
the part of the guidance counsellor, 

Over the years the role of the Guld~ 
ance Teacher seemed to broaden and 
touch upon many facets of school life. 
During the period 1953-59, considerable 
effort was directed toward promoting in~ 
dividual and group participation in 
residential competitions, and in January 
1959 the duties were expanded under 
the new title of “Dean of Residence” to 
include: group guidance, vocational 
guidance and time-tabling, individual 
counselling in educational and disci- 
plinary matters, Supervision and orga~ 
nization of the out-of-school life of the 
students including residential activities, 
recreational programmes, physical edu- 
cation, club and community activities. 
Co-ordination of residential Iife with 
academe yocational and recreational 
aspects of school activities and advising 
on integration of various phases of 
school life. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wayne Fox 
became an assistant and was assigned 
duties mainly in the area of group 
guidance instruction and physical edu~ 
cation supervision, When Mr. Fox left 
to go to OS.D. Milton in 1964, Mr. 
Hynlle Bryant became the assistant 
Dean of Residence with the additional 
responsibilities of organizing and su- 
pervising a recreational programme, 
club and community activities, coun- 
selling, documenting educational and 
vocational date for those students seck~ 
ing employment, making it 
available to officers of the 
Canadian Hearing Society 
and assisting them in con- 
ducting student interviews. 

A. J. Clare 


Sbills for Young Ladies 
Home Ecanemnics 


Home Economics was introduced into 
the OSD. programme of studies as 
Household Sclence in 1903 by Miss 
Hattie Gowsell. It provided not only a 
welcome variety for the girls, but also 
lent dignity to the vocation’ of their 
choice, Miss Gowsell was succeeded by 
‘Miss K. Vaughan in 1910, 

During the First World War years, 
there were many changes of Household 
Sclence teachers, respectively, Misses 
W. Downey, 8. Cumming, J,’ Bradley 
nd G. Graham. During the “Roaring 
‘Twentles.” teaching the skills of home- 
making was in charge of Miss A. 
B. Schofield, Miss Synod, and Mrs, 
Williams, in turn. 

From the beginning of the “Depres- 
sion Years” of the 1930's, until her 
retirement in June 1966, Miss K. Daly 
helped many students become Interested 
in the subject and has seen them ad- 
Vance to successful careers, Since 1966, 
Miss G, Lam, Mrs, R. Leach and Mrs, 
H. Bates have endeavoured to maintain 
Uhe high standards set by their pre- 
decessors, 

‘The course in foods and home man- 
agement, through practical experience 
in homey surroundings, aims to develop 
pupils’ individuality, and to give them 
excellent preparation for place in the 
work-a-day world. 


Beauty, Culture 


Beauty Culture was first introduced 
at OSD. on an unscheduled basis in 
1936 by Mrs. Gilbert, who also had 
houseparent duties. In 1948 it was in- 
cluded in the regular timetable under 
the direction of a teucher, Mrs. C. Lobb. 
All girls from the tenth level up took 
Beauty Culture. In 1958, the shop was 
moved to a larger classroom where it 
was completely outfitted with the most 
modern equipment. 

‘The program has been expanded this 
Centennial year to include the girls 
from the seventh level up. This seems 
to be most welcome by these young 
students. 

‘The main aim of the course is to 
develop among all the uirls proper 
habits of personal hygiene and good 
grooming. In this endeavour the train- 
ing is most successful. 
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Old-fashioned 
(1903) Household 
Bclence cooking 
class, preparing 
food, under the 
supervision of 
thelr teacher. 


Modern (1970) Home Economies Food A class of students in 1950 manicuring 
class about to eat food they have and styling. 


repared in theit cooking class. 


‘The Canadian 


A busy group 

of 1970 student 
manicuring and 
styling mai 
quin heads. 


May 1970 
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Stills for Young Ladies 
Commercial 


Jn this Centennial year it is natural 
fo look back to find the “beginning” 
f courses, Early copies of “The Cana- 
dian" tell us that a Business course 
Was begun by Mr. E. B. Lally in the 
early 1930s. 

Since those days Mr. F. P. Cunning- 
ham, Mr, E, J, Chard, Miss M. Prench 
and Miss K. Mills have taught the 
‘Buviness Course. In 1964 a second class- 
room for beginning typists was set up 
with Miss I. Junke as the teacher. Mrs 
H. Bates ts now teaching these ciasses. 

‘The equipment may have changed 
over the years, but the aims of the 
Business course are very much the same 
s they were years ago. They are to 
brepare deaf students for employment 
hot only by developing their typing 
Speed and accuracy, but also by stress- 
ing good work habits, thoroughness, 
neatness, initiative, co-operation and 
positive ‘attitudes towards thelr work 
and their fellow-workers, 


Laundry 


Until the construction of the new 
laundry building m 1958 the school 
Jaundry has been in a room above the 
old heating plant, occupying first the 
east side, then all of the area after 
the bake shop moved out, During the 
war years the laundry, on a decreased 
seale, moved to a house on the north- 
east corner of Bleecker and Queen Sts. 
in the city. 

Upon the return of the school to 
this property after the war, staff mem- 
bers resumed their laundering duties 
on the second floor of the heating 
plant. Synthetic materials still had not 
become very noticeable in the ward- 
robes of our pupils, so that much of 
their clothing was suitably cleaned by 
‘washing. Some of the older girls assisted 
in the laundry mainly for the purpose 
of learning skills appropriate to those 
routines, Timetabling the girls there. 
when they could work to advantage, 
was worked out by the Guidance 
teacher and the lady in charge of the 
Inundry, 


The Commercial 
room in 1970, 


te 


Learning the modern technique 


‘With the opening of the new laundry 
Dullding in 1958, modern equipment has 
presented quite a challenge to the girls 
Bs they are able to do many of the 
operations on the automatic presses. 
Blouses and shirts can be done on the 
Prosperity Press and on the Unipress 
‘The collars, cuffs, yokes, bodies and 
sleeves are done on the latter machine 
In soparate operations. The shirt folder 
sits handy by and is a great timesaver. 
Dish towels, sheets, pillow cases and 
drapes are put through the Flat Work 
Ironer, otherwise known as the Mangle. 


In days of Yore 
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“Helping Boys 
to become Men” 


Industrial 
Arts 


and 


General 


Shop 


In this issue you are able to read 
about two very important components 
of the careers of our pupils. These are 
the roles of the Canadian Hearing So- 
ciety and of our Guidance Department. 
Thaye briefly noted too the close inter- 
relationship of our academic and yoea- 
tional programmes, To be more specific 
we would now spell out, especially for 
parents of pupils who will be coming in- 
to our shop areas, just what facilities 
and course opportunities are currently 
available, 

‘There are four broad areas; the 
pre-senior shops or Industrial Arts 
work; the metal processes areas; the 
wood-using shops; and the Graphic 
Arts areas. Under the first group are 
three of our shops training pupils twelve 
to fifteen years of age, They are con- 
cerned with the language of tools and 
materials, with sequential planning, with 
development of good work habits and 
safety practices and with manipulative 
skills appropriate to their age level and 
physical size, Here are opportunities for 
creativity, for remedial, co-ordination 
developing projects using a wide range 
of media. While the shops are designated 
motal, wood and general the trimestered 
Broups get complementing experiences 
through three years. The more mature 
pupils may be advanced into senior 
shops after two years, 

‘The General or “Discovery” Shop of- 
fers a wide range of experience from 
greenhouse work through baste electric- 
ty, some masonry, sheet metal work, 
‘wood turning and painting. Pupils dis- 
covered to have strong interests which 
indicate success in one of the other 
shops are transferred for an opportun- 
ity in that direction, As previously indi- 
cated this shop shares in the training 
of the younger Inds, 
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‘The world of metals offers much to 
bbe learned. The metal project regardless 
of size presents to the student the 
problem of metal selection, measuring, 
‘and processing. 


‘The senor Industrial Arts Programmo 
is desisned to introduce the student to 
mechanically and electrically operated 
equipment und tools, Safety first is 
necessary to learn and practise. 


Greenhouse work involves many 
Tearning situations, Planning, selection 
and mixing of materials together with 
the development of patient efficient 
Work technique add up to give us a 
satisfactory result 


‘The Canadian 


‘The roughing-out of stock according to 
lueprint specifications absorbs these 
Industrial Arts boys. 


‘Tracing a desten for copper tooling 
introduces Industrial Arts students to 
fan activity which well may become a 
hobby after graduation. 


Making a box of tinplate gives this 
Industrial Arts cluss experience in 
‘writing up projects, Iay-out Work, meas 
uring, cutting, forming and soldering. 
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“Helping Boys 
to become Men 


Auto Body 


and 


Machine 
Shop 


‘Three of our shops, Auto Body and 
Maintenance, Metal ‘Trades and Gen- 
eral or "Discovery" Shop, provide train- 
ing for boys having an interest in work- 
ing on all types of repairs from the 
simplest dent to major straightening of 
caved in roofs and bent frames, The 
final repainting and restoration of all 
the trim glaringly shows up how well 
the job has been done. The training on 
the care and maintenance of vehicles 
encompasses tire, battery and electrical 
Work as well as the service manual 
specifications for greasing and oil 
changes. All Body Shop pupils receive 
fare, spot and oxy-acetylene welding 
training with special emphasis on thin 
metals, die castings and white metal 
problems, 

‘The Metal Shop ts also a multi-ex- 
perience shop with programmes provid- 
ing theory and skills training on the 
complicated processes up to Grade 12 
‘Machine Shop practice, Lathe, shaper, 
vertical and horizontal milline machine, 
surface grinding and boring projects of 
4 practical nature offer opportunities to 
develop highly saleable skills. Training 
‘on metric machining has been given for 
two years, Similarly the welding pro- 
gramme, one of the most comprehensive 
in schools for the deaf, has given many 
graduates the start in entering that 
trade, The portable spot welding equip- 
ment is shared by several shops on 
their projects, The wide variety of small 
Gas engines which pupils may repair, 
adjust and maintain in their course runs 
from our chain saw to assorted out- 
board motors, power lawnmowers, roto- 
tillers and snow vehicles, 
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‘These students are using portable body 
Jacks to align the windshield posts and 
roof panel. This operation requires 
Bccurate measurements so the wind- 
shield will fit and the doors open easily 
and close tightly. 


‘The hand work In metal finishing using 
body hammers, dolly blocks and body 
files is stressed in the Auto Body course 
to help develop the “feel” which is 
essential to the finishing of ripple-free 
panels, 


Vertical welding on sheet steel with the 
oxy-acetylene torch is part of the 
welding course. 


The Canadian 


All the steps necessary to refinish # car, 
from washing, sanding, filling, masking, 
spraying to the clean-up after painting, 
are taught during the course in Auto 


Precise mathematical calculations en- 
fable this senior student to produce a 
concave spherical surface, using the 
vertical milling machine and a rotary 
table. 


In the small engine course, the correct 
use of hand tools is stressed. 
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“Helping Boys 
to become Men” 


Drafting 
and 


Building 
Contruction 


‘We would mention here the Drafting. 
training. While any pupil with an inter- 
est in drafting may join these classes, 
all boys in machine shop and woodwork 
‘fre encouraged to avail themselves 
of training in either mechanioal or ar- 
chitectural drafting and blueprint read- 
ing. A very close relationship exists be- 
tween our Machine Shop, Cabinetmak- 
ing and Drafting classes. Three pupils, 
to far, have gone on to post-secondary 
drafting studies, 

‘On the wood-using side of the build- 
ing one will find shops designated as 
Building Construction and Carpentry; 
Cabinetmaking; and Upholstering and 
Finishing. The names are fatrly descrip- 
tive of the experience and skills train- 
ing opportunities in these classes. Vis- 
tors to our school see a wide range of 
‘small buildings, shelters, partitions, as 
well as insulating, tiling, flooring, and 
Tooting projects being undertaken’ both 
in the shop and on location throughout 
the school bulldings. Our Building Con- 
struction pupils experience all aspects 
from surveying and establishment of 
batter boards to the shingling and 
painting of the building. Pupils, in thelr 
final year, also get work experience with 
our maintenance carpenters, 

Visitors to our Boys’ Vocational 
areas express interest not only in the 
amount and variety of equipment avail- 
able to the pupils (and there 1s no ma- 
chine in the building which pupils do 
niot learn to operate) but in the aware- 
hess which the boys have of the oppor- 
tunities to learn, and of the dedication 
of the staff to thelr tasks, 
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An Architectural Drafting student 
putting finishing touches on “eleya~ 
tions” of a house, 


First-year Mechanical Drafting pupils 
‘study proper application of dimensions: 
in combination with “leader” lines. 


First year Bulld~ 
ing Construction 
pupils learn cor- 
ect trade names’ 
of parts of a 
house. 


Full-sized room units are used to teach 
construction, insulating, application of 
gyproc and all forms of tile, as well as 
the building of various cupboards, 


‘Shingling @ roof requires judgment and 
skill in measuring, spacing and nailing. 
Various types of shingles are used, 
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“Helping Boys 
to become Men” 


J Woodworking 


and 
Upholstering 
and 
Finishing 
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A first year student in the Wood- 
working Shop develops skill in using 
the belisander, 


‘These boys practise spray painting with 
the Airless equipment. Others work in 
the spray booths of the Finishing Shop 
or the Auto Body Shop, 


‘The Canadian 


Graduating in the Woodworking Shop, 
this student practices pattern routing 
‘on. cupboard door for a school project, 


‘This student is 
crosscutting « 
bevel with the 
radial saw, part 
OF the second- 
year programme 
in the Wood- 
working Shop. 


Upholstering 
besides learning to make a stralsht 
seam on the industrial sewing ma- 
chines, to select materials and develop 
the patterns, 


requires the student, 
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“Helping Boys 
to become Men” 


Printing 
Composition 


and 


Printing 
Presswork 


Graphic Arts is a title encompassing 
many forms of art expression. We would 
reeognize the classes in Fine Art in our 
fcademie area, We hope to work in- 
creasingly closer with them in our Iny- 
out and colour training. Tn our build- 
ine we are referring to the printing 
trades, 

‘The rapid expansion of the use of 
cold type has put new emphasis on our 
training with these typewriter-like ma~ 
chines. Our courses have been updated 
0 that, while our Junior boys learn 
hand-setting, they may advance into 
‘work on the Linotype (a hot metal pro- 
cess), to tape perforation and experience 
‘on two models of VariTypers and on the 
Headliner (a photographic process). 
‘They may progress so far in make-up 
and layout work as to be responsible 
for major printing projects and pages 
of the “Canadian”. Tape attachments 
on the Linotype makes this special 
training very meaningful. 

‘The Printing Presswork experience 
ranges from hand feeding of the platen 
to the mass-producing Heidelberg and 
two Vertical Mlehle presses. In the com- 
plete darkroom pupils, working under 
ruby safe-lighting, take and develop 
photos for line and half-tone work. 
Plates are made for the two offset 
presses. Even the wearisome task of 
folding by hand was eliminated with 
our large Baumfolder. The various 
perforating, cutting, padding and stap- 
ling equipment needed in our bindery 
section help to give the pupils rewarding: 
experiences and saleable skills, 

‘The inclusion of Business Practice 
girls in our classes on offset plate- 
making and Varityper operation 
provides them with more skills when 
seeking office positions, 
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Crisp reproduction proofs allow these 
two first-year students of Printing 
Composition to entieally appraise their 
work. 


Designing and preparing a paste-up of 
next year's calendar employs many of 
the skills of coldtype composition — 
Inyout, Headliner and VariTyper type- 
setting, transfer lettering and penruling. 


Darkroom techniques in Graphic Arts 


require accurate measuring, 
timing and special lighting. 


precise 


‘The Canadian 


‘Tape perforation. which can be used in 
hot metal as well as coldtype compo- 
sition, and operation of the Teletype- 
setter is taught in the advanced Print= 
ing Composition course. 


Learning to operate high-speed offset 
printing equipment means paying close 
attention at all times. 


‘The Baum folding machine gives pupils 
the opportunity to lear modern book 
bindery procedures. 
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. Changing with the Years 


ee In the February issue of the maga 
‘zine "New Dimensions in Education” 
I find the following statement attri- 
buted to Mr, Joe Rees, assistant direc- 
tor, Correspondence Courses, 


Depart~ 

ment of Education, “If you are over 25 

years of age, the mathematics you were 

taught in school {s ‘old.’ The grammar 

you were taught is obsolete and in dis- 

repute, the blology completely out of 

date, and the history open to serious 
question,” 

‘One of the most common comments 

made by former students who return 

i after an absence of some years concern 

. the changes which have taken place in 

our shop programmes. Surely, at this 

time when our whole school is reminis- 

cing about its past, it would be oppor- 

tune to look back at some of the train- 

ing courses which have either entirely 

| disappeared from our shops or which 

| have been radically updated. These 

courses served the school well at their 

particular period in time, When our po- 

pulation was rural and pupils returned 

to rural settings after graduation they 

needed certain skills. Now that our stu- 

dent body comes in large part from an 

urban community and will live and 

work in cities they have new and so- 

@ phisticated needs. No one is more aware 


of this than the writer who thirty years 
ago taught harnessmaking and black- 
amithing to OSD. students, 


SHOEMAKING 


Mr. George F, Stewart, writing in the 
Jubilee Edition of the “Canadian” noted 
‘that “In 1672-73 carpentry and eablnet 
making was begun, followed by shoe- 
making, tailoring and general sewing, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Flowers having 
charge of the shoe shop and tailor shop. 
In 1837 the shoe shop made 400 bro- 
@ans, and In 1874 (made) 1884 pairs 
of shoes for the London Asylum and 
Central Prison.” When one considers 
the number of pupils available to assist 
in those early years it would appear 
that Mr, Flowers was not only a mas- 
ter cobbler but also a very busy man. 
\ ‘The location of the original shoe 
shop is believed to have been in the 

school building since we find that 
“Wood Hall built In 1876-77 to be used 
as @ bursar’s store room, isolation hos- 
B pital, sitting room and dormitories for 
the older male puptla was, under Super- 
intendent R, Matheson, converted in 

1896 to vocational classtooms, In 1923 

the second floor was remodelled to pro- 

Vide even better accommodation for the 

shoe making.” The shelves and shelves 

of lasts which stood in the west end of 

the shop until 1941 ranged through all 

™ the sizes. The boxes of eyelets and Hooks 
gave mute testimony that fashionable 
firls! shoes were made as well as those 
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for the masculine feet. 

‘Mr. William Nurse, father of beloved 
teacher Miss Ethel Nurse, followed Mr. 
Flowers until 1902 when he became 
storekeeper and Mr. Alex Morrice was 
appointed. In 1931 the latter retired 

id Mr, Thomas Truman taught shoo- 
making and repair until the RCAF. 
took over the school in 1041. There were 
no facilities in the temporary city loca 
tion and Mr. Truman left the staff to 
reside in Trenton. The shoe equipment 
‘was not discarded until post-war years 


‘when the second floor of Wood Hall was 
converted to sleeping quarters for farm 
employees, visiting milk testers and 
others. 


‘The training given through the years 
consisted of methods of repairing and 
replacing soles, heels and other require- 
ments often with great difMculty, The 
fine art of shoe making was "phased 
out” in later years as it beeame a pure- 
ly shoe repair shop. 


BAKING 


‘Our present pupils are familiar with 
the very fine quality of bakery products 
how produced by our two bakers with 
thelr up-to-date electrical mixing and 
baking facilities but, few know that 
OSD. has had bakers since the turn of 
the century. 

Early “master bakers" were Messrs, 
D. Cunningham and J. N, Boyd. The 
Intter served the school for some iwen- 
ty-four years until he suffered a stroke 
in 1992, He was followed by Mr. John 
Gibson, In September of 1935 Mr. Fred 
‘Cook assumed the position. The bake 
shop was discontinued in July 1941 but 
when the school returned from {ts tem- 
porary city quarters in 1944 Mr. Gibson 
returned as baker, Mr. Cook continuing 
as caretaker. Bread was purchased for 
‘a few years when Mr. Gibson retired, 
but in September 1953 Mr. Wm. Ploeg 
became head baker, a position he still 
holds. In October 1958, Mr. Harry John- 
ston came as his assistant. 

Tt is not known how many pupils Mr. 
Cunningham taught but Mr, Boyd's son 
informed the writer that “dad taught 
six to elght boys at a time." During Mr. 
Cook's service he instructed six pupils 
especially in the fine art of cake decora~ 
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coo 
tion, the work being displayed at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. Mr. 
Ploeg has diligently instructed indivi- 
daa pupils who have in the Guidance 
Programme indicated a desire to learn 
the trade. 

‘The bake shop has not always been 
in the present location. Prior to the 
building of our “Main school” the bak- 
ery was located in the west. side of the 
room aver the old heating plant, a space 
Inter absorbed by the Inundry. 


BARBERING 

‘The first direct reference to boys 
learning barbering comes to us from 
the 1904 report of Superintendent Ma~ 
thison. Neither the name of the barber 
nor the location of the shop yas indfca~ 
ted. Like baking, it was not m vocational 
subject as such. but performed in eon- 
nection with ‘school operations, For 
some time the barbering was done in 
the east of the printing shop (Wood 
Hall) then when Mr. Stewart needed 
the room as “Canadian” editor it was 
‘moved upstalrs to the second floor east 
‘end beside the shoe shop and was super 
vised by the head of the Boys’ Resi- 
dence who selected students with this 
interest whom he taught, The barber 
shop operated from 7:00 to 8:30 morn— 
ings and 4:00 to §:45 afternoons and 
Saturday mornings. A 1928 student re- 
ports, "barbering girls’ hair in. their 
residence each Tuesday evening.” Du- 
ring the thirties the barber shop was 
moved into the Main school and several 
pupils, particularly from Northern On- 
lario, “received training from city 
tradesmen who now eame to care for 
boy pupil needs. At present all. girls’ 
barbering is cared for by the class in 
Beauty Culture under Mrs, Gladys 
Lewis. 

A professional barber now comes on 
1 scheduled basis to look after require- 
ments of the male pupils. Senior boys 
Who wish may obtain their own tonso~ 
rial services at home or in the city on 
weekends, 

In the last few years no students have 
requested training in barbering, 


SEWING TAILORING 


As noted in shoe making history, 
talloring and general sewing was intro- 
duced by 1873 with Mrs, John Flowers 
in charge. In 1904 there were sixteen {n 
the Boys’ Sewing Class. The report 
‘states, "Some made rapid progress and 
others did not do so well. Various stitch 
forms were taught and the use of each. 
Habits of cleanliness, order and neat 
ess were also encouraged. The major 
ity of the lads took great pride in keep- 
ing their clothes neat and well men- 
ded."" No further reference ts found 
regarding successive teachers or that it 
was taught after Mrs, Flowers left, 
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Evolution of Courses 
Of the Present Programme 


INDUSTRIAL ART 

In the Report of Superintendent Mr. 
Robert Mathison for 1902 he notes in 
Part, “A couple of years ago we opened 
‘@ Manual Training Shop — one of the 
best equipped in the Province — which 
has proved a great success. Tt is in 
charge of Mr. T, C. Forrester, « compe- 
tent instructor, trained in the best 
manual schools in Great Britain and 
Sweden.” 

Again in the “Report of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf.and Dumb” for the 
school year 1904-05 we find, “Twelve 
boys haye been under instruction in 
manual training during this session. Of 
this number five have done first year 
work, two second year work, four 
third year work and one has put in a 
fourth year doing more advanced work. 
‘The work has been of a practical kind 


certificated in Manual Training taught 
the subject one period a day in the 
‘Main School basement during 1930-31, 
In the fall of 1930, Mr. A. C, Stratton, 
‘an experienced public school teacher 
holding 1 Manual Training Certificate 
transferred from Intermediate School 
classes where he had taught all sub- 
Jects. He began in the same shop room 
on the second floor of the wood work- 
ing bullding which he had occupied 
‘throughout the years, While unused for 
some years, this room had previously 
been used for carpentry. Mr, Stratton 
subsequently took another four summer 
courses and the six months’ training 
courses at the Ontario Training College 
for Technical Teachers in Hamilton, 
the latter in early 1932. During his ab- 
sence his place was taken temporarily 
by a Mr. L, Harvey who had been a 
carpentry instructor with the deaf in 
England previously taught the class, 


‘The Woodworking Shop of the 1920's 


comprising articles such as hammer 
handles, rollers, mallets, dove-tailed 
boxes, mortised mirror-frames, book 
shelves, ete,’ 


‘The Diamond Jubilee edition of the 
“Canadian” on April 16, 1931 lists the 
teachers of Manual Training over the 
years os Messrs, T. C, Forrester, 
‘Thomas Rodwell, H, L. Ingram and A. 
©. Stratton, and adds “For many years 
the carpenter included this in his work. 
Since Mr, Ingram is not listed as a car- 
penter {t would appear that after the 
departure of this teacher the work was 
fn fact carried on under the supervision 
of the carpentry shop until the course 
was re-established in 1930, 

‘The Manual Training classes had 
been conducted from 3:30-5:00 daily 
and on Saturday mornings from 8:00- 
11:00, Under Superintendent Mr, H. B. 
Fetterly these hours were discontinued 
land the shop programme was operated 
to match the time perlods of Interme- 
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‘The boys’ course consisted orginally 
of about one quarter woodworking lan- 
Suage and the remainder manual work, 
@ proportion which has continued. 
Band-iron work and lessons on simple 
sheet metal layout, cutting and fabrica- 
ton were introduced in the early 
thirties. 


Shop classes at first were large. Some 
twenty Inds, twelve to fifteen years of 
‘age at a time made it necessary to work 
two to a bench. This was not lessened 
until the classes were split by the estab- 
Ushment of a metal working Indus- 
trial Arts Claas in 1959. Boys learned 
the complete operation from the story 
of the origin of the lumber, tts special 
qualities, the drawing of simple plans, 
breaking out the stock, eto, right 
through to the final cleaning up and 
finishing processes with their lessons on 
Paint, care of equipment, etc, 

During the World War II while the 
RCAF. Initial Training School occu- 
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pied the OSD. property, the shop was 
fitted as quarters for the fire fighting 
section and alterations were made 
which gave the shop its separate paint- 
ing and storage room. During this war- 
time period, Industrial Arts work 

carried on ih the north first-floor room! 
of the 34th Battery Building a reserve 
army property used by our school du~ 
ring its three-year stint in downtown 
Belleville, This class was taught during 
‘41-42 by Mr. Stratton and from 1942 
to 1948 by Mr. A. J. Clare while Mr, 
Stratton was absent in the Army 
‘Trades Training Section of M.D. 3 
Headquarters. Upon Mr. Stratton’s dis- 
charge he returned and taught the class 
until his retirement at Christmas 1963, 

Since Mr, Ernest Allore, a qualified 
Industrial Arts teacher had not com- 
pleted his teacher-of-the-deaf specialist 
course when Mr. Stratton left, Mr, 
Charles Freemantle took charge during 
the move to the new building and con- 
ducted the class until June, 

In 1950 the large Industrial Arts 
group was divided when a new class in 
elementary sheet metal work started in 
the south-east corner basement room 
of the main school. Mr, Elgin A. Vader 
Geveloped a programme of project 
work. After two years Mr. Gordon A. 
Brown, a qualified Industrial Arts 
teacher transferred from Intermediate 
school and has carried on, continuing 
‘to develop the course as well as work 
with additionally handicapped young 
teen and preteen aged boys. In 1963-64 
the non-rotating classes of Junior 
school were, for the first time, also in- 
cluded in the shop programme. 

With increased numbers coming 
through the stream a third teacher 
Mr. M. P. Mayo has enabled the classes 
to recelve an even wider opportunity, 

In September 1969 a special vocation- 
fal sclence course was instructed with 
‘Mr. Allore and Mr, Brown sharing the 
experimentation work in relating prob- 
Jems in friction, heat, ete. to practical 
applications, 


CARPENTRY AND 
CABINET MAKING 

From the Jubilee Edition April 10, 
1931, we take the following excerpt “Al- 
most from the opening of the Institu- 
tion, industrial work by shoemaking, 
tailoring and general sewing. No men- 
tion can be found of the location of the 
first classroom but we find: “Within 
three years after the Institution opened 
the unexpectedly large attendance was 
50 great that Jt became necessary to 
provide increased accommodation so in 
1873 . . . In the same year the building 
now used as a Carpenter shop was 
completed and equipped.” 

‘Mr, H. Creber, Carpenter, is listed as 
a member of the original schoo! staff in 
1870. Through the yeurs the lst of 
“Master Carpenters” shows in addi- 
tion to Mr. Creber, Mr. Donoghue, F. 
Flynn, J. Dowrle (1906), W. W. Parks, 
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L, Harvey, J. Rutherford and T. W. 
O'Hara. 

Tt appears that the old Carpenter 

. shop remained unchanged until the 

present main school classrooms were 

occupied in March 1923 at which time 

(Qe olaer bulldings were remodelled 

0 as to provide better living quarters 

‘ for the household staff, and also 

much-needed enlarged accommodation 

for the printing, carpenter and shoe 
shops." 

Shop photographs through the years 
show that the training was of high ca~ 
Wore and very practical. The pupils 
tumed out not only the finest of furni- 
ture but also did the repair carpentry 
required by the growing school, Refer- 
fence to this is made in the May 1930 
Canadian, “There is no doubt that 
their parents will be very pleased when 
the boys bring home s lovely Mbrary 
table, writing desk, bookoase, sewing 
cabinet or any other piece of furniture 
which they may have made.” 

In March 1930 Mr. R, Harold Vaughan 
Joined the staff, taking a special group 
in the school basement for hand wood- 
working, Mr. Vaughan took over Mr. 
Stratton’s class until June 31 while he 
Was on leave for additional training. 
‘Mr, Vaughan then took leave for train- 
tng the following year. Tn September 


in June 1941, Window sash, screens, 
doors, cupboards and all manner of 
‘school and farm requirements were pro- 
‘duced, 

‘The R.C.AF. used the carpentry shop 
‘as & buildings maintenance shop during 
the three years of their occupancy, 
making a change in the office and tool 
storage walls, 

) ‘The quality of the fine furniture pro- 
duced in the Woodworking shop has 
been outstanding. In addition to the 
dozens of continental beds (with stor- 
‘age headboards) and similar furniture 
Produced for the residences this shop 
designed end produced most of the 
‘shop-made properties for the school 

) plays and much of the work on the 

large floats entered yearly in the 

Belleville Santa Claus Parade, 

Mr. Vaughan, having entered the 
army in 1941, his work was continued 
in the clty by Mr. A. J. Clare, After 
holding positions in the forces in which 
his bullding talents were put to much 
use, Mr. Vaughan returned in January 
1946 and continued most successfully 
until leaving our staf in 1963, In 
September, Mr. Stanley F. Bramley, an 
experienced woodworker and qualified 
teacher replaced Mr. Vaughan, 

To replace the late Mr. O'Hara, 
Leonard M, Hall, an experienced builder 
Joined us in 1946 after navy service and 
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‘has over the years operated a very ex- 
tensive repair and carpentry pro- 
gramme working out many phases of 
building construction, maintenance of 
doors, windows, locks and other hard- 
ware. Pupils have built innumerable 
screens, cupboards, shelving and other 
school needs. While Mr. O'Hara had 
used the same machines as Mr. 
‘Vaughan, Mr. Hall set up & new shop 
location in 3 rooms in the east base- 
ment of Main School. He was xble to 
equip his shop mechanically to care 
for his increased responsibilities. Being 
& proficient welder, Mr. Hall also had 
oxy-acetylene welding equipment and 
metal supplies for his repair pro- 
gramme, Mr. Harry Halsey came in 
1962 to assist in the building mainte- 
nance and has often provided good 
Bractical experience for carpentry pu- 
pis. 

In January 1960, Mr. Noxon W. 
Foster, an experienced upholsterer and 
frame builder wat appointed and 
taught in another basement classroom 
adjacent to the carpentry shop, which 
machines he used when necessary. The 
programme, still under development, 
has been geared for the Jad who will 
Operate as a sideline from his home. 
During the summers of 1961 and 1966, 
‘Mr. Foster received special training on 
spray finishing work. 

‘Thus we arrive at our present orga- 
nization in which Bullding Construc- 
tion, Cabinet Making and Upholstering 
and Finishing are three separate inter- 
related programmes. 


Under the title of “Industrial Work" 
the editor, Mr. George P. Stewart, sum- 
marized the vocational programme of 


sion, to include baking, and systematic 


ture." ‘This he did indeed, selecting to do 
the introduction a most competent pro- 
gressive senfor teacher, Mr. M. 8, 
Blanchard, B.A. Working in a base- 


the school or- 


Sr 
set out the new school orchard in the 

now occupied by the Junior School 
idence, Attendants’ Residence, Laun- 
\d heating plant, Boys were taken 
to the farm to observe operations and 
to assist. They built a brooder house in 
tion with the farm flock which 
‘Mr, Flagler cared for s0 competently, 
In 1935, Mr. Elgin R. Munday, BS.A., 
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‘an old tollet building at the north-west 
‘corner of the Main School, He added, 
(with the help of the woodworking 
shop) a Jean-to greenhouse and in the 
spring planted out a considerable patch 
of currants and raspberries. During the 
following year Farm Mechanics wns 
introduced including harness-making, 
rope work and black-smithing, ‘The care 
and feeding of poultry, horses, cows 
and pigs, milking of cows night snd 
morning, candling of eggs and other 
farm work of a practical nature was 
taught and observed. Boys also helped 
with planting of onions and potatoes 
and with silo filling in season, Mr, 
John W. Hodgson was transferred from 
Physical Education to this shop in 1930 
‘and continued with the program, de~ 
veloping the horticultural and mechan- 
eal trades further, 


With the “take over” of the property 
during World War II the shop was op- 
erated by Mr. Hodgson in a double ga- 
rage behind St Thomas Anglican 
Church rectory, During his absence in 
the R.C.AM.C. 1943 to 1945 the shop 
‘wns closed. With his return, efforts were 
made to convert the “Military Trans- 
port” garage building to shops, but, 
‘with the arrival of war assets machin- 
ery, placed in the east Main School 
basement, © new era began, Rope work 
‘was dropped and sheet metal work in- 
creased in 1948, In 1948 harness work 
‘was discontinued snd oxy - acetylene 
welding began, In 1949 the greenhouse 
had deteriorated beyond use and its use 
was discontinued. Arc welding was intro~ 
duced and in April 1952 all shop opera- 
tons were brought under one roof in 
former R.C.AF. pistol range, The hor- 
ticultural programme was carried on 
extensively and major projects included 
the courtyard, and the landscaping of 
the entrances to school buildings and 
the fronts of the Main and Junior 
schools. A considerable tree planting 


‘With the destruction of the orchard 
for the building of the new Junior 
School, Attendants’ Residence, Laun- 
dry and Boller Plant, apple picking was 
discontinued. The shop courses were fur= 
ther extended with equipment available, 
‘Metal Inthe work was introduced in 
1957 and the drafting course in Janu- 
ary 1960, Mr. Irwin W. Knight, a high- 
ly qualified welder-machinist, joined our 
staff In 1962 to teach the welding and 
in September 1963 Mr. Medley F, Mayo, 
‘a qualified machinist but with a “green 
thumb" in horticulture and a hobby of 
electricity was appointed to assume the 
work with the general shop classes and 
has developed a very valuable and ex- 
panded course, 
‘Thus the old shop, in its passing, 
gave birth to three new programmes, 
IW. 
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OBODY ever had to ask an OSD. 

driver about such a traditional 
matter as being on time. One could very 
well set his watch by the arrivals and 
departures of our school messengers. 
Such dependability on the part of 
Russell Flagler 1s recognized by the 
timely sun dial in front of Main School. 
‘While some knew Russ as a flower gar- 
dener and as a poultry raiser, his forty 
years as a bus driver, mechanic and 
reliable postman made him the best 
known of our “transportation speeial- 
sta”, Others before and after him 
earned similar acclaim. 

The mile gap between our school and 
the centre of Belleville has long since 
filled in with housing but continuously 
since the turn of the century we have 
had vehicles serving the school's chang- 
ing needs, The cireultous route which 


to the gate house in 1914 after occupy- 
ing the farm house north of our present 
Junior School. Mr, White went overseas. 
in 1915-1918 and upon his return re- 
sumed his driving and farm duties until 
his departure in 1928 to join the Belle~ 
ville Police. In 1919 the carriage body 
from the original yehicle was removed, 
and remounted by a nearby Foxboro 
firm on a Ford powered chassis. This 
“bus” remained In service until 1929, 
‘The eighteen passenger side-seater 
which replaced the original carriage had 
an interesting thirteen years of service, 
Mr. Flagler, who succeeded Mr. White 
in 1923, relates many stories about 
that bus in which some of us haye rid- 
den, Some readers may recall the trip 
to Ottawa with Miss Catherine Ford 
and pupils as passengers. Russ had the 
distinction of driving the last vehicle, 


the bus traversed in bringing teachers 
to school was discontinued six years ago 
when our car pools and alternate trans- 
portation proved sufficient. Regularly 
the bus has transported to Sunday 
church services those unable to walk 
the distance and those who have super- 
vised the groups in church. Additionally 
the pupils going curling, to the arena for 
skating, to Scouting and Guiding out- 
ings, on visits to the market, firehall, 
police station have been bused. Those 
‘on shopping training and a miscellany 
of “class experience” (now often accom~ 
panied by our portable television equip~ 
ment and Polaroid camera) still keen 
the drivers busy. Younger classes are 
taken to the cfty for practical training 
with the traffic lights while ahop and 
class groups make visits spproprinte to 
thelr trades or studies. 

Please do not conclude that walking 
is taboo at OS.D. We understand that 
the sidewalk and street Muhting to the 
former city Iimlts was provided to serve 
the school pedestrians. Indeed our Farm 
Mechantes classes used to snowplow 
that sidewalk to facilitate walking in 
winter. 

The first conveyance appears to have 
heen a four-seater open teamdrawn 
carriage or “carry-all”, with available 
side-curtains and motor rugs, made by 
the local St, Charles Carriage Works. 
‘The first messenger, Mr. Henry Lamb, 
lived in the gatehouse situated on the 
West side of the main entrance where 
the shrubs are now. He was succeeded 
in 1912 by Mr. Fred White who moved 
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this bus, through the flooded, ice- 
choked street when the Moira River 
Went on the rampage on February 12, 
1936. The bus was even rejuyenated in 
1939 when the pupils in Mr, Vaughan's 
Woodworking class undertook to re- 
cover the seuts, After Mr. Flagler had 
given tt a new coat of grey paint, 
Arthur Hazlitt of Miss Cass’ commercial 
art class lettered on it “Province of 
‘Ontario, Department of Education", a 
designation which future buses also 
bore. 


In June 1941 a small 21-passenger 
orange and black eleven-seater Ford- 
powered bus “joined our staff”. Tt too 
had a diverse career. It was called upon 
to do yeoman service during the war- 
Years when the school was scattered 
throughout many locations in Belleville 
‘There was always Inundry to be distri- 
buted, pupils to be transported on wet 
or stormy days, supplies to be distri- 
buted and those trips to the train, the 
latter a very familiar task for all our 
buses. (Pupils used to leave by trains 
in the early morning hours.) In March 
195% @ larger G.M.C. bus took its pluce. 
‘Through the fifties the bus made many 
trips with school teams to various inter- 
school and playoff competitions in ad- 
dition to an increasing programme of 
experience trips for our pupils, With all 
the extra driving to be done Mr. Robert 
Coles, the head caretaker, assumed re- 
lief driving roles in 1954 especially on 
week-ends, 


Late tn '58 Clifford MeCoy assumed 
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At what 
time 
does the 
8:15 bus 
arrive 


? 


the driving chores of Mr. Coles and on 
the formers’ departure Percy Liebenthal 
joined the chauffering staff on a part- 
UUme basis. With Harold Carter coming 
@ short time Inter there were now 
drivers for the vehicles. The smaller bus 
Was tetired In April 1959 and in its 
place, to serve increasing numbers, a 
blue GMC, 36 passenger bus was a 

quired. For the lighter tasks of trans~ 
ferring express, mail and laundry, and 
for transporting small groups of pupils 
and adults  nine-passenger station wa~ 
gon Was bought. In the spring of 1903 
the station wagon was replaced by a 

‘truck-bus". Pupils, noting its appear- 
ance, tagued it with other names, This 
vehicle was exhanged in 1968 for a more 
adaptable G.M.C. Handi-bus, 

Upon Mr. Plagier’s retirement Merle 
Dougias joined the driving staff until 
October 1964 when present driver Keith 
Johnson assumed the position, 

‘Through the years we haye noted 
chanues tn vehicles, and thelr use. Now, 
fs you might expect, our bus is involved 
in the day pupil transportation scheme, 
Tt serves as a scheduled link with area 
buses bringing in out-of-town pupils to 
a nearby secondary school. Chartered 
buses are now called upon to supple 
ment our yehicles for long sports trips, 
excursions, extra transport for pupils 
on inclement Sundays and in the mass 
movement of pupils boarding the end- 
of-term trains: 

‘Semper Paratus” may typify wood 
military units and Boy Scouts but it 
could also deseribe our school vehicles 
‘and those who faithfully drive them, 
they too are “always ready". 

Note: We gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance of Mr. V. J. White, son of 
Fred White, Mr, Russell Blagler, Mr, 8, 
‘A. Gordon and the Emergency Measure 
‘Organization for information, — J.W.H, 
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Mrs. Simpson, retired member of staff of OS.D., 
is planting her Centennial Tree. 


O.S.D. Project 


Centennial Woods 


Future students at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville will not have 
to travel miles for a walk In the woods 
or to find m secluded tree-bordered 
pienic area, 

‘Thanks to @ school centennial year 
tree-planting project they will have 
both right on the school grounds. 

‘Under the program, all school stu- 
dents and all staff members, right from 
the superintendent down, are each 
planting a tree on open ground north of 
the school to be known as Centennial 
‘Woods, 

In all, approximately 670 trees are to 
be planted on two and a half acres 
which are part of the former OSD farm, 
Site of the planting is on sloping ground 
immediately north of the junior school 
building 

Included in the planting are 250 Ca- 
rolina poplars, silver maples and red 
snd Scoteh pines transplanted from the 
school nursery stock, and 400 five-foot 
‘white ssh, mountain ash and silver ma~ 
ples specially provided by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests 
from its nursery at Orono. 

‘The trees from Orono are about five 
years.old and will reduce the time re- 
‘quired to develop into a recognizable 
woods, 


Every fifth tree planted is an ever- 
green, while the frst rows around the 
perimeter of the area will be mountain 
ash to provide fall coloring 

‘The first trees in the Centennial 
‘Woods were planted by school superin- 


tendent J, G. Demezs, department heads: 
and the president of the students’ coun- 
oil 

‘The reason for the planting of the 
woods is that many of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf children never have 
experienced a walk in the woods or 
enjoyed plcking wild flowers 

‘The area will be planted with spring 
flowers and the hope is that the woods 
will attract varlous bird species. The 
woods mre close enough to the school 
bulldings for class hikes and school pic- 
nics. 

‘All sehool classes and their teachers 
are taking turns in planting trees. As 
it is planted, each tree 1s tagged with 
the name of the planter and its post- 
tion marked on a master plan of the 
woods. 

Tn this way, present day students at 
the school, teachers, administrative off- 
cials, will be able to return in future 
years and check at first hand on how 
hhis or her tree is progressing, 

‘The Centennial Woods is s joint pro- 
Ject of William Jeune, ground main~ 
tenance foreman, and John W. Hodgson, 
chairman of the’ special year committee 
on outside events. 

Purther dressing up the grounds for 
the school centennial year will be a 
dozen new flower areas Just inside the 
school grounds bordering Highway 2. 

‘The large concrete planter bax areas 
were put in last fall and groundsmen 
are now filling them with earth and 
preparing them for planting. 

by Roy Peacock 
“Ontarfo, Intelligencer” 


Kingston, nere we come .. . 


‘The holiday weekends spent at OSD, 
are always exciting snd full of fun. 
‘This was especially true on May 18, 
When all of the remaining children in 
the Junior Residence struck out for an 
adventurous day in Kingston. 

We started out along Highway 2 and 
the children were elated by the many 
baby lambs, calves, and ponies that 
were playing in the fields, 

Upon arriving at Old Fort Henry we 
were pleasantly greeted by our guide 
who gaye us a captivating tour in 
which we saw the musical parade, 
dormitories, workshops and the firing 
of the cannons, 

Our itinerary then led us to Lake 
Ontario Park where we enjoyed a 
delectable lunch which was prepared by 
our kitchen staff, amusement rides of 
all descriptions, and mounds of candy 
floss, 

On behalf of the Junior Residence 
I would like to thank all those who 
made this joyful day possible, 

‘Tilly Babeook 


The Juniors take 


Saturday morning dawned bright and 
sunny after a rainy night, The time 
seemed to go so slowly until 1-30, when 
‘we were to leave the school. At Inst the 
bus arrived. 


About 30 juniors, boys and girls, 
boarded the bus, along with four coun- 
sellors. Everyone was happy, There was 
ots of talking and laughing. 


‘We took highway No. 14 and very 
soon passed Zwick's Island, which has 
been made into a lovely park, (Boy, 
maybe we can have a wiener roast 
there soon.) We went over a ble bridge 
and were on our way to Pleton, We saw 
msny interesting things, big horses, 
‘small horses, children playing with their 
kkites, riding horseback, and skipping, 
and daddies raking thelr lawns. 


Our bus stopped at a large white 
building, the Black River Cheese Fac- 
tory. Our counsellor told us we would 
see how cheese was made, Two nice 
ladies met us as we went inside, It was 
very warm in there. One lady told us 
cheese was made from milk! Did you 
know that? I didn't. She said the farm- 
er milks the cows, and puts the mill in 
big cans. Then the cans of milk are 
Joaded on a truck and taken to the 
cheese factory. Tt is put into a big tank 
and heated to kill any germs tn tt, It 
runs through long pipes into big metal 
bins, like long boxes. After a while the 
water or whey is drained off and the 
soft cheese {s rolled up in big rolls, It 
looked like bread dough, when mommy 
makes bread. 


Aman put the soft cheese into a ma- 
chine which cut it into curd. Curd is 
cheese ready to eat, just before it is 
made into blocks of cheese to go to the 
‘stores to be sold. 

‘One lady took us into a cold room 
where there were many boxes of cheese, 
She cut up a big plateful of cheese for 
us to eat. Mmmm... it was good and 
we had two or Unree pieces, 

‘When we came out the man had put 
salt on the curd. He gaye us some to 
eat on the bus, 


The vanadian 


a Trip 


‘We climbed on the bus, and soon 
came to a farm. There was a big barn 
and a white house. The driver stopped 
the bus and we climbed off, and were 
met by a man and two girls with smil- 
ing fnces, Right behind them was a bie 
woolly sheep dog. He looked friendly 
and was almost as tall us I was, His 
name was Sidney. He was very old, 
When he was younger he was on TV 
but fs retired now, 

We went through the gate, onto the 
barnyard. We saw many sheep, There 
were mommy sheep and baby sheep 
(called lambs), Some mommy sheep 
would not feed their bables, so one of 
the girls had bottles full of milk with 
nipples on. The lambs would suck the 
nipples till all the milk was gone. They 
fare grey and very woolly with lttle 
Black faces. 

‘We saw many black and white cows 
One had a new baby calf, We went to 
the house. A lady said: “Please take 
your rubbers off and come in. We have 
cookies for you and coffee for the bus 
driver and counsellors.” We went into 
the kitchen. There were not enough 
chairs for everyone, so we sat on the 
floor, 

We saw a large glass box full of 
water, There was 4 goldfish and many 
colored stones and a castle in it, 
guess the castle was the fish's house). 

‘There was a cage with a blue budgie 
bird. Sometimes he talks, There was a 
yellow canary in another cage. He sings 
but can't talk, 

‘Our counsellor showed us some rab- 
bits; there were three, one black, one 
brown and one white. They were in a 
large box in a shed. As we were going 
out to get on the bus for home I saw 
the brown rabbit and the white one 
kissing. I was surprised. I told the coun- 
sellor and said oh! that's a mistake, 
‘She lnughed and told me they were just 
like boys and girls, They were friends, 
At last we were on the way home, tired 
but with so much to talk about, Maybe 
some day I will be a farmer or maybe 
a cheese maker, The country is fun. 

By Jessie Craft 
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‘On Tuesday, May 12 at 7 o'clock all 
the intermediate students went to the 
east side of the auditorium where the 
teachers were waiting for us, The stu- 
dents came in play clothes ready for 
exciting games and good food to eat. 
Guess what! We are going to have a 
‘Scavenger Hunt, 


‘The first thing that the teachers did 
was to give signs with grade levels 
printed on them to one student from 
each class. The classes formed groups 
‘Around the leaders with the signs. Some 
Teaders were too short so one of the 
groups hoisted s leader on their 
shoulders, 

‘When we had all our classmates to- 

ther, the teachers gave each of us & 
Ust of things to find for the scavenger 
hunt. Some of the things on the lists 
were worms, feathers, bones, pennies, 
bugs and other Uttle treasures. The 
teachers told the groups that they had 
thirty minutes to find the thirty things 
on the list. 

Everybody was worried for they 
thought they would never make it. We 
Fan in all directions. It was funny to 
Watch others looking for such strange 
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A Party 
for the Intermediates 


things, Some students ran toward the 
hospital; some ran toward the gym. All 
the buildings at O.S.D. were searched 
‘around the outside. Finally the time 
was up. The teachers checked each 
group to see which group had all the 
‘things on the list. The boys laughed at 
the girls because they were afraid of 
the worms, bones and bugs. The win- 
ners got frisbies for prises. The 
scavenger hunt was really fun. 

After the hunt came lunch in the au- 
ditorium. Some students helped the 
tenchers to pass plates, serviettes, lime 
punch, cookies, fudge, and ice cream 
bats. Everyone thought the lunch was 
delicious because we were hungry, tired, 
and thirsty from running, 

Before we left, Mr, Allore started to 
collect garbage. When he finished, he 
set the box of garbage on a table, When 
hhe turned around the garbage upset all 
over the floor. Everybody laughed and 
0 did Mr. Allore but he blushed and 
told Gordon Perehaltuk to pick up the 
@arbage again. After that everybody 
went off to bed feeling tired, full and 
happy but wishing for another 
scavenger hunt soon. 

Raymond Richer 
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‘The O.S.D;'s past was revived May 16 
as the Junior Residence celebrated the 
Centennial with a parade. The contrast 
of 1870 and 1970 was brought out in 
the dress of the children. The friendly 
participation of all residences was fully 
sppreciated by all 


The Editor’s Comment 


NCE again we have completed another year’s issues of the Canadian 
and it would be appropriate to pay tribute and offer thanks to all 
those who have made them possible elther by their contributions and 
suggestions or by thelr involvement in the actual production. This has 
been a difficult year for the staff and students of the Print Shop. In 
September last we were unfortunate in having a much smaller number 
than usual of trained students who could be relied on to work with a mini- 
mum of guidance, and much credit should be given them for their coopera- 
tion and hard work, 

‘Thirty members of the staff were fortunate to attend an interesting 
and exciting day at O.8.D. Milton in connection with a Professional De- 
velopment session organized by S.E.C.T.A. It was valuable to have the 
opportunity of discussing mutual problems and in the case of many staff 
to see the facilities of our sister school for the first time. It is hoped that 
a similar programme can be arranged again since it 1s very easy to become 
insular in our thinking and the impact of new ideas is a vital ingredient of 
success. None of us can afford to be complacent about our standards and 
methods and with an open mind we can all add to our knowledge. It should 
perhaps be stressed that it is rare for a single idea of method to be 
the panacea for all our difficulties and one might recall that during the 
last twenty years at least half a dozen “solutions” have been offered. In 
the final analysis we must look at the individual and create the oppor- 
tunity for learning according to his age, aptitude and ability and to avoid 
fitting him into n system or a programme for which he is not fitted, 

The final selections have been made from the hundreds of appli- 
cations to join the Teacher Education course starting in September 1970 
and we look forward to meeting them all on campus, Our present members 
of the course haye completed their examinations and will be spending the 
month of June full time at the school, 

A very successful Graduation Dance was held in the main school 
auditorium on Friday May 29th. Students and their friends looked very 
elegant and congratulations must be given to the committees responsible 
for the organization of the dance, decorations and refreshments. 

The entertainment provided by the Teacher Education group was the 
highlight of the Teacher's Banquet held at the Belleville Country Club. 
Presents were given to staff members who were leaving the school. 

‘The final phase of the tree planting project was completed when on 
May 15th five flowering trees were placed on the grounds to the west of 
the Main School by Miss Ames, Mrs. Belshaw, Mrs. Card and Mrs. Simpson, 
retiring or retired members of staff. Miss McKenzie planted a tree for Mr. 
Ploeg who is retiring from his position as baker to the school. 

In connection with Speech and Hearing month Dr, Demeza spoke on 
Peterborough TV on May 25th at the invitation of the Peterborough Parents’ 
Association, On May 21st Mr, Kitcher and Miss Johnson spent morning 
at Thunder Bay making a presentation on aspects of early diagnosis of 
deafness and parent guidance to a conference of Nursery School workers. 

We haye been pleased to welcome nurses from Kingston Psychiatric 
Hospital and Brockyille General Hospital and doctors from the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Toronto. We also enjoyed the visit of Mr. Sipos, School 
Principal from Ignace, who spent two days at the school investigating 
the methods used in our classes for aphasic children, 
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¥ O.S.D. Centennial Costume Ball N 
N OS.D. Gymnasium, Belleville Ny 
N Saturday, October 24, 1970 : 
§ Alumni and Friends of O.S.D. welcome N 
y Please send your order and money for tickets to Mr, Carl Reid, 
3 OSD., Belleville. Mark the envelope “Tickets.” s 
Ny Deadline for tickets - October 1, 1970. = 
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Kenneth R. Graham 

‘Mr, Kenneth R. Graham received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Pine Arts and 
English from Queen's University at con~ 
vocation in Grand Hall on Saturday, 
May 30, 1970. Mr. Graham, who came 
on the staff of OSD, in 1952, is head 
of the rhythm department and in charge 
of the art programme in the senior 
school, 


‘The art of successfully teaching the 
deaf requires a better education than 
that for teaching the hearing — true, 
und demands a patience and an energy 
which is rarely seen In any other calling 
— no doubt the strain upon the vital 
forces is constant and wearing — yes, 
therefore, the faithful teacher of the 
deaf is entitled to double honour —log- 
ical (here the teacher feels of his pock- 
etbook that is never doubled). 

‘The Canadian Mute, March 1, 1894. 
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Invited Out 


On Thursday afternoon, May 14, 1970 
fall the students and staff were invited 
to the Belle ‘Theatre for a special show- 
ing of “In Search of the Castaways.” 
‘Mrs, Culhane, manager of the theatre 
decided to invite all of OSD. as her 
guests to a free movie as her way to say 
congratulations on our centennial. 

‘Some of the students rode on buses 
to the theatre while all the others 
walked. Tt was s beautiful warm sunny 
day and the outing was good for all 
those concerned. 

Upon entering the theatre each stu- 
dent received two trents that were the 
compliments of the candy suppliers for 
the movie theatre, 

Before the main feature of the after- 
noon a short movie entitled “Flash the 
‘Teen-age Otter" was shown. The young 
children in particular enjoyed the pic- 
tures of the animals, “In Search of the 
Castaways” was a story of ® boy and 
his sister who were searching for their 
father who had been shipwrecked. It 
was s story, full of adventure and 
excitement, 

T'm sure that all those who enjoyed 
the afternoon would like to express 
their thanks to Mrs. Culhane for her 
thoughtful gesture. Tt is indeed a high- 
light for the students in this our 
centennial year. H.C. Reid 


The New Dom 


On Wednesday night, February 16th, 
the new dorm was opened up. The boys 
were voting to choose one boy to come 
in this dorm. Finally, they voted for me 
to come in this dorm with the bigger 
boys because I was a good student, the 
boys sald. I was surprised and very 
happy to come in this dorm. T thanked 
the boys for asking me to come in, 
It is a very beautiful dorm and I like 
it very much. It has a lovely green car- 
pet. The walls are white and light yel- 
low. The window blinds are white. We 
have nice bunk beds to sleep on. The 
bedspreads are orange. There are wall 
sockets to plug in my radio and other 
electrical supplies, We have big lockers 
to put in clothes and coats, I have a 
real nice desk to do my homework and 
write letters on at night, Also I have 
& bookshelf to put up my books, I 
have @ corkboard in front of my desk 
to hang up my pictures and calendars, 
‘There are three boys in each room out 
of five rooms in this dorm. Larry Sni- 
der and Norman Ferguson are my room- 
mates. We can go to bed anytime after 
ten o'clock. My houseparents are 
Mr, Rollins and Mr, Roberts, Roger 
Rousseau and Henry Wintareayk are 
monitors. It is like living in a new home 
‘and {t ts nice and quiet in here. 

Graham Wadge 
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‘THE GRADUATION DANCE WAS A GREAT SUCCESS 


A Big Day in Milton 


On Saturday, June 6 OSD. Milton 
hosted an international track meet that 
saw Milton, Ont., Belleville, Ont., and 
Rome, N.Y, and Flint, Mich. pitted 
against each other in the invitational 
Deaf Games, 

‘One hundred fifty seven boys and 
girls competed in the events that In- 
cluded hurdles, 100 yd,, 220 yd., 440 yd., 
and 880 yd. sprints, 1'mile and open 2 


Mrs, Kathleen M, Molyneaux 


Dorm 10 is second home and family 
now for Mrs, K. M. Molyneaux who 
Joined the staff of O.8.D. recently. Mrs. 
Molyneaux has travelled extensively 
and, with her husband and three teen- 
age children, had lived in Alberta, 
British Columbia in Germany before 
returning to her hometown of Belleville, 
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mille races, 440 yd. relays, boys’ open 
mile relay, shot put, Javelin, discuss, 
high jump, long jump, triple jump and 
pole vaulting. €0 participants were 
from Milton, 36 from Belleville, 25 from. 
Rome, and 34 from Flint, 

‘The games opened with » parade of 
the participants led by pipe band. 
perintendents of the various schools 
‘added their comments on the occasion 
before the competitors changed thelr 
track suits to get down to the real busi- 
ness. 

‘The friendly atmosphere did not pre- 
vent all competitors going flat out for 
victory and many exciting finishes were 
seen before the end of the day. 

‘The last events finished around 4 
o'clock, and the final standings were as 
follows: Milton, Ist; Belleville, and; 
Flint, 3rd; Rome, 4th. 

All competitors, coaches and guests 
attended a banquet following the con- 
clusion of the meet, Guest speaker was 
‘Mr. T. J. Coffey of the Hamilton Tiger- 
Cats Football Club, 

Crests and souvenirs were awarded 
to competitors and coaches, and two 
trophies were presented to Milton and 
Belleville for their victory over the 
American schools, 

‘The most outstanding thing about the 
whole meet was the magnificent school 
spirit displayed by the students taking 
part, Our boys and girls left knowing 
they had given of their best and deter- 
mined to do even better next year. 

Tt was a weary bunch of young ath- 
Jetes our bus driver deposited back at 
the Belleville school at 2:20 a.m. Sunday 


morning, 
Lesley Hockley 
Residence Counsellor 
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The Graduates of 1970 


Samuel Ash 


Samuel Ash was born in Sioux Look- 
out on April 5, 1961. Six years later, 
he enrolled at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, His favorite academic sub- 
Jects were Language, Reading “and 
Bocial Studies. He enjoyed working in 
the Upholstering Shop. 


Stephen Bradshaw 


Steven Bradshaw was born in Belle 
ville. He became deaf as a baby as a 
result of R.H. incompatibility. He came 
to OSD. at the age of seven after 
spending one month in Polnt Anne 
Public School. Steven plans to go to 
Gallaudet College after he graduates 
His favorite sports are hockey, football 
‘and badminton. 
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Stewart dePencier 


Stewart comes from North Bay. He 
became deaf when he was two years 
Old, of unknown cause. Stewart was a 
student at O.S.D. for twelve years and 
attended Centennial Secondary School 
for the past year. His favourite aca- 
demic subjects are Art, Math and Scl- 
ence. Stewart was active in hockey, 
golf and football, 
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Carolyn Greer 
Carolyn hails from Cochrane.. She 
was enrolled at OS.D. at tho age of 
nine, Her cause of deafness is unknown. 
Her favourite sports are outdoor activi- 
ties, Her cholcest subject is history. 
Carolyn hopes to work in the nursing 
field st North York Bransom General 
Hospital. . 


Linda Hart 


Linda was born deaf and came from 
Geraldton to our school thirteen years 
fago. She has enjoyed being here and 
loves all sports, Linda hopes she will 
have a job as a key punch operator at ©) 
the ULC. after she finishes school. 
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Born in Toronto, Connie came to 
OBD, in 1968 at the age of 17. Before 
that she went to several schools in 
‘Toronto. She likes to play badminton, 
floor hockey and volleyball. Her ambi- 
thom is to go to Gallaudet College after 


a) 


Richard Jacques was born in Toronto, 
He came to this school 13 years ago, 
and is nineteen years of age. He en- 
Joyed learning Language and Math in 
‘Soademic school and spray painting in 
the Vocational Shop. His favourite 
sports are volleyball, baseball, badmin- 
ton and basketball. 


Richard Jacques 
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Nancy Kelly 


Nancy is nineteen years old and has 
always lived in Belleville. She was born 
deat and has been at OSD. since 1957 
She {s a day student. Her favourite 
subjects are Language and Social Stu- 
dies. She has learned Sewing, Home 
Economics, Beauty Culture and ‘Typing. 
‘Her favourite sports are volleyball, soft- 
ball and badminton. 
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Eberhard Klanert 


Eberhard came from Germany to our 
school In 1958, His vocational training 
has been in the auto body shop. Eber- 
hard’s favourite sports include car rac~ 
ing, curling, golf, hockey, soccer, volley- 
bali, basketball, table tennis and bowl- 
ing. He 1s a ‘keen photographer. He 
hopes to find work in an suto body shop 
in Toronto. 


Robert LaFleche 


Robert LaFleche was born in Stur- 
geon Palls on Jan, 26, 1950, He came 
to this school 13 years ago. He enjoyed 
learning Math, Langunge and Reading 
in academic school and carpentry work 
in the Vocational Shop. His favorite 
hobby is Art and he enjoys all sports 
activities, 
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The Graduates of 1970 


Michele Lolselle 


Michele was born in North Bay, On- 
tario in 1950. She lives in Nipissing 
Junction, Ontario, She is 19 years ld. 
‘She was enrolled at OS.D. at the age 
of 5 years. Her favourite academic sub- 
Ject is Language and she has received 
training in Beauty Culture, Typing and 
Sewing for the past five years. She 
will work in North Bay in September 
‘asm newspaper sorter, 


John Mackay 


Jobn has been enrolled at OSD. for 
fourteen years, His vocational training 
has been in Printing Composition, 
John’s favourite sports are hockey, 
‘softball, and indoor activities. ‘This 
summer he hopes to find ethployment 
in a print shop some place in Ontario, 
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‘Ted Manktelow 


‘Ted was born in Oshawe, Ontario in 
November 1950, He attended public 
schools in Kingston for one and half 
year before enrolling at O.8.D. He stud- 
Jed here for eleven years and one year 
‘at Centennial Secondary School. Ted's 
favourite academic subjects are Lan- 
guage and Mathematics. His favourite 
sporta are track and field, basketball 
‘and hockey. 
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The Graduates of 1970 


Sharon O'Leary 


Sharon is from Wales, UK. She be- 
came hard of hearing at the age of 
9 months. She attended St. John's 
Convent in Yorkshire, England for 11 
years and within a week after eraduat- 
ing from St, John’s she flew to Canada 
in 1967 and enrolled at OSD. in 1969. 
She hopes to do well at Gallaudet Col- 
Jege in Washington after June. 


Wayne Wilson 


‘Wayne bas been a student at this 
school for fourteen years. He has been 
@ keen participant in all sports activ- 
ities and has taken vocational training 
in the machine shop. He is presently 
employed at the Mint in Ottawa. 


Paula Reid 


Paula's home is in Belleville, Ontario. 
She came to this school when she was 
six years old. She enjoyed Math and 
Language in academic school and sew- 
ing in the Vocational Shop. Her favour- 
ite hobbies are bowling and doing 
exercises, 
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Helen Woodward 


‘Helen Woodward was born in Bramp- 
ton in 1951. She became deaf at the 
age of 5 from meningitis. After going 
to xehools in Toronto, she was enrolled 
here at the age of seven. She plans to 
attend Gallaudet College in June after 
graduating. Her favorite sports are 
softball, swimming and badminton. 
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ANGLICAN 

On Sunday evening, May 24, eleven 
pupils were confirmed at Christ Church, 
Belleville, by The Right Reverend 
H. H. Marsh, retired Bishop of the 
‘Yukon, 

Previous to thelr confirmation the 
girls and boys received instruction from 
thelr religious education teachers, Mrs. 
Sandford and Mr. LeMasurier, under 
the guidance of the Rev. D. K. B. 
Hawkins L.Th., Curate at Christ Church. 

‘The pupils from our school who were 
confirmed were David Beaney, David 
Boos, Chris Bradley, Valerie’ Dewe, 
Bruce Hendrickson, Morgan Lewis, 
Henry Maidra, Rosemary Rouse, Rodney 
Sheppard, Marshall Whiting and Robert 
Ryall, 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Carolyn Greer, and Jimmie Hook 
attended the communicants’ classes at 
St, Andrew's Presbyterian Church con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rey. A. L. 
Sutherland, B.A. They were confirmed 
at the morning service on Sunday, 
March 18th, 

UNITED CHURCH 

Six pupils were confirmed and re- 
celved on Profession of Faith in Bridge 
Street United Church on Sunday, 
‘March 16th, at the regular morning 
service. 

‘They took special instruction during 
thetr religious education class every 
Friday morning from Mr, Pred Tomp- 
kins under the guidance of the Rev. 
Harry M. Davis, B.A., DD., Minister of 
Bridge Street United Church. 

‘The following pupils were confirmed: 
Stephen Beattie, Barbara Cole, Dennis 
Fitchett, Jerald Prost, Rudy Sim, Wil- 
liam ‘Thompson. 
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Nine Catholic Students 
Receive Their 
First Holy Communion 


On Sunday, May 24 Perry Beuleau, 
‘Randy Howran, Norman Johnson, David 
Kerr, Roman Krajehi, Vivian Pheasant, 
John Robinson, Leslie Rout and Roy 
‘Wesley received thelr First Holy 
Communion at the 9:30 Mass at St. 
Michael's Church in Belleville, 

After the Mass the I.C.D.A. sponsored 
a Communion Breakfast at the Tops 
‘Motel, Mr. Keith Dorschner, Mr. Leo 
Bass, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Wojcik 
and Mrs, Frank Hickman, officers of 
the LC.D.A. were in attendance, 
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Mrs. Grahams Cass Makes a Visit to Egypt 


EGYPT 
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SCHOOL IN EGYPT 


We went to a ilttle school in a 
village. The boys go in the morning 
and the gitls go in the afternoon. 

‘The school is made of mud and straw. 
‘There are no biackboards and no desks, 
‘The pupils sit on the floor. 

‘At school, ,the boys and girls study 
the Koran. It is the Mohammedan 
Bible. ‘They learn good manners. They 
lear to read and write. They also learn 
pottery and other simple crafts. 

All the children must go to school 
until they are fourteen years old. Then 
they can go to high school or university. 
Some of the boys will help their fathers 
on the farm. Most of the girls will get 
married, 

Carol Southam 
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I went to Egypt to see a strange 
animal, It is called a camel, Sometimes 
people call it “the ship of the desert.” 
Camels are the only animal that can 
live in the desert because they have a 
Jot of water in their bodies. A camel 
has double eyelids. He can close the 
inner lids and see through them, Camel 
hides are used for sandals, bags, tents, 
clothes, blankets and bottles, Arabs 
drink camels’ milk, 

T have seen a whip make out of wood 
and leather. Mrs. Graham's husband 
brought it from Egypt. The point of 
the whip is sharp. If the camel wouldn't 
move, even after the man beat it with 
the whip, then he would stab it with a 
dagger. The dagger is in the handle of 
the whip, The camel would get up fast, 
Camels have thick skins and the dagger 
wouldn't hurt, 

How would you like to have » camel 
for a pet if you were in the desert? I 
would because I couldn't live in the 
desert without one, 

Marjorie Bolwyn 


CLOTHES 


‘Arabs wear many clothes, The long 
robe, called s galabia, keeps out the 
‘heat. The headcloth protects the face 
from blowing sand. 

Martin wore a man’s galabis, It had 
yellow, white and blue stripes, He wore 
two big headcloths on his head. They 
were held on by ® head band made of 
camel hatr. 

Carol and Marlon wore women’s 
galabias, They were made of black 
cotton. ‘The neck and sleeves were 
trimmed in yellow and red. They wore 
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trimmed with coins and colored beads. 
‘They wore necklaces made of colored 
beads, On their heads they wore long 
black vells trimmed like the gulabias, 

I wore a llttle girl's galabis. It 
looked like the women's clothes, It had 
fa bright scarf for w belt. I also wore » 
headband and a necklace made of 
‘copper. 

Ladies must be covered up in Egypt, 
A man cannot see what his girl friend 
looks like until they are married. 

People in Egypt wear sandals on thelr 
feet. They are made of camel hide. 
‘Sometimes children wear nothing on 
thelr feet, 

Sonla-Me Marcenko 


PYRAMIDS AND SPHINX 


‘When we went to Egypt I saw the 
pyramids. Pyramids are about four 
‘thousand years old. They are squere at 
the bottom and come toa point at the 
top. ‘They are made of huge stone 
blocks, Thousands of slsves worked for 
many, many years to build one 
pyramid, 

A pyramid is s big stone tomb for a 
king. The people also buried jewellery, 
tools, weapons, and food. Wise men 
drew pictures on the stone walls, 

Beside the pyramids there is a 
Sphinx. The Sphinx is a very large 
stone statue. It 1s carved from one plece 
of stone. Tt has the head of a man and 
the body a Ion, 

No one knows who built the Sphinx 
or what it was for, 


‘Martin Jakob 
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‘MIDGET RESULTS 
Champion: D. BEANY 


JUNIOR RESULTS 
Champion: PAUL LANDRY 


100 ya. 100 ya. 

‘D. Beany 11.3 seo. P. Landry 10.8 sec. 

D. Lapointe 12.0 sec, R. Sim 11.0 sec, 

‘D. Corkery 12.2 sec. C. Bradley 12.0 sec, 

220 yd. 

D. Beany 20.8 ooo. 220 yd. 

tee yet cee, |B. Landry 214 see. 

D. Lapointe 302 eee, ©. ‘Bradley 284 see. 

ae D. Lucas 285 se, 

D. Beany 642 ec. 440 yd, 

A. Marttinen 698 see. P. Landry 653 see. 

‘D. Masters 69.9 sec. P. Petrie 68.1 ec. 

‘880 yd. D. Lucas 68.7 sec. 

8. Benn 23425 

‘R. Richer 2:43 heed) La 

P. Petrie gis. Pet 

‘Javelin: 1 mile 

D. Masters uP. Landry 

D. Corkery 116" P. Petrie 

D. Lapointe a B. Buott 

Tong Jump 

D. Beany idiogs — SHRP 

R. Sheppard wnk" gm 

A.Martinen igi & Sim 

Shot Put 

D. Beany 350” Tong Jump 

R. Sheppard 33" P, Landry avs" 

D. Lapointe 318" L. Snider 15'5%" 

Discus C. Bradley isi" 

B, aasere as: leh, Jump A a 

High Samp. we Bande be 

yap here er 3. Tuner 45 

D. Corkery 41" Pole Vault 

D. Masters 0" 

Pole Vault site! 

D, Masters 

Triple Jump Discus 

D, Beany C. Bradley Cra 

D. Masters D. Lucas 

A. Marttinen easiest 

Open ® mile Be Rogan oon 318 

zanden A. Mundell ar10° 
pointe aes 3 

8, Benn 

Junior Midget 1 mile Javelin: 

P. Landry R. Rousseau 13611" 

‘D. Lapointe C. Bradley 1161 

P. Petrie ~ P. Petrie von 106" 2" 
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SENIOR RESULTS 
Champion: J. SNYDER. 


100 ya. 
J. Snyder. 
8, Saab 

A. Groulx 

220 yd. 

J, Snyder 

HH. Wintareayke 
R, Bucknell 
440 ya. 

J, Snyder 

H, Winiarezyk 
R, Bucknell 
880 ya. 

8B, Ansley 

©. McInnes 
H. Wintareayk 
880 yd. Walk 
D, Corkery 
©. McInnes 
M, Jarbeau 

1 Mile 

‘H. Winiarezyk 
©. McInnes 
B, Ansloy 
Javelin 

8. Saab 

R. Jneques 
N. Ferguson 
Long Jump 
J. Snyder 

8, Saab 

R, Bucknell 
‘Triple Jump 
J, Snyder 

8, Saab 

J. Sheahan 
High Jump 
J. Snyder 

A. Groulx 

8, Saab 

Pole Vault 

8. Saab 

Shot Put 

H. Winiareryke 
8, Saab 

J. Snyder 
Discus 

8. Saab 

R. Jacques 
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